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MORAL  TRAINING  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL. 

BY  SUPT.  E.  E.  WHITE,  LL.  D.,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 

The  highest  efficiency  of  the  public  school  is  tested  by  its 
results  in  moral  character  ;  and  hence  its  central  aim  is 
effective  moral  training.  The  truth  of  these  statements 
will  be  questioned  by  no  one  who  has  carefully  considered  the 
functions  and  value  of  public  education.  The  assumption  that  in¬ 
tellectual  training  is  the  sole  duty  of  the  public  school  is  made  as 
an  objection  to  the  system,  and  never  as  a  ground  of  its  defence. 
It  is  always  urged  as  proof  that  public  education  has  no  suf¬ 
ficient  foundation  on  which  to  stand,  and  no  imperative  claim  to 
public  support ;  and  whatever  tends  to  secure  for  this  assump¬ 
tion  popular  favor,  threatens  the  integrity  of  the  school  system. 

The  fact  that  moral  character  is  the  highest  end  of  school 
training  raises  two  important  questions  ;  to  wit,  (O  By  what 
menus  can  this  cud  best  be  reached!  and  (2)  To  what  extent  can 
the  public  school  use  these  means  ? 


PRINCIPLES. 

Every  normal  act  of  the  soul,  intellectual  or  moral,  leaves,  as 
its  enduring  result,  an  increased  power  to  act  and  a  tendency  to 
act  again  in  like  manner.  Poiuer  and  tendency  are  the  abiding 
results  af  all  psychical  action.  The  powers  and  tendencies  which 
result  from  moral  activities  constitute  moral  character;  and  hence 
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character  may  be  defined  as  the  total  resultant  of  the  moral  activ 
itiesof  life.  Character  is  not  a  distinctive  mark,  as  the  word  im¬ 
plies  it  is  not  reputation.  It  is  an  inner  force  and  tendency. 
It  is  both  a  principle  and  a  product, — a  cause  and  an  effect. 

It  follows  that  moral  character  is  primarily  formed  or  culti¬ 
vated  by  moral  activity,  and  that  the  nature  of  this  producing 
activity  determines  the  nature  of  the  resulting  character.  This 
brings  us  to  the  question,  “  What  is  a  moral  act }  ” 

One  of  the  most  obvious  phenomena  of  our  conscious  experi¬ 
ence  is  the  fact  that  the  feelings  are  the  solicitors  and  prompters 
of  action  ;  but  it  is  an  equally  obvious  fact  that  the  feelings  do 
not  determine  or  necessitate  action.  We  are  as  conscious  of  the 
power  to  resist  our  desires  and  impulses  as  we  are  of  their  solic¬ 
itations  ;  and  hence  we  feel  a  sense  of  guilt  when  we  permit  a 
wrong  desire  to  pass  ove*^  into  a  purpose  or  out  into  a  deed,  or 
when  we  consciously  cherish  or  harbor  it. 

So  far  as  we  are  able  to  interj^ret  the  actions  of  brute  animals, 
they  are  necessitated  by  their  feelings,  and  especially  by  their 
bodily  feelings, — their  sensations,  appetites,  and  instincts ;  and 
it  is  for  this  reason  that  the  actions  of  brutes  have  no  moral 
quality.  But  man  is  endowed  with  the  power  to  act  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  soliciting  desires,  or  to  resist  and  reject  their  appeals  ; 
— this  free,  self-active  power  of  the  human  soul  being  called  the 
wi7/.  By  an  act  of  the  will  the  soul  can  not  only  resist  a  clamor¬ 
ous  impulse,  but,  by  directing  the  mind’s  attention  to  other 
objects,  it  can  wholly  supplant  it.  “  Appetite,”  says  Hooker, 
“  is  the  will’s  solicitor,  but  the  will  is  the  appetite’s  controller”; 
and  what  is  true  of  the  appetites  is  true  of  all  the  impulses  of 
the  sensibility.  By  an  abiding  and  controlling  purpose,  the  soul 
may  subject  all  its  lower  feelings  to  the  higher,  and  even  to  a 
moral,  principle.  The  forming  of  such  a  supreme  purpose  has 
been  to  many  a  man  the  beginning  of  a  new  moral  life. 

If  man  were  endowed  only  with  the  power  to  feel  and  to  know, 
all  of  his  actions  would  be  determined  by  the  strongest  impulses 
at  the  time  ;  and  these  would  be  necessitated  by  conditions  over 
which  he  would  have  no  control.  This  would  relieve  man  of  all 
moral  responsibility  for  his  actions  ;  and,  as  a  consequence, 
human  conduct  would  have  no  more  moral  quality  than  the 
actions  of  brutes.  It  is  the  power  and  freedom  of  the  soul  in 
willing  that  makes  man  responsible  for  his  conduct,  and  hence  a 
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moral  being.  We  thus  reach  the  important  truth,  that  rV  ts  the 
voluntary,  orivill  clemetit  inhuman  action,  that  gives  it  moral  char¬ 
acter  ;  and  further  analysis  would  show  that  character  is  emi¬ 
nently  a  state  of  will.  It  may  be  added  that  the  will  is  not  only 
the  soul’s  autocrat  in  moral  action,  but  it  is  largely  the  director 
of  all  the  conscious  activities  of  the  mind,  “  The  normal  man,” 
says  Schopenhauer,  “  is  two-thirds  will,” 

But  let  us  see  a  little  more  clearly  the  relation  of  the  intellect, 
the  sensibility,  and  the  will  in  moral  action.  This  relation  is 
partially  indicated  by  the  statement,  that  choices  and  purposes 
are  occasioned  by  feelings,  and  that  feelings,  the  bodily  feelings 
e.xcepted,  are  awakened  by  knowledge.  In  the  marvelous  inter¬ 
action  of  the  soul’s  powers,  intellectual  activity  awakens  emo¬ 
tions  and  affections,  which  pass  over  into  desires;  and  these 
make  their  appeals  to  the  will.  It  is  thus  seen  that  all  three  of 
the  great  powers  of  the  soul  are  conjoined  in  conduct,  which 
Matthew  Arnold  says  is  “three-fourths  of  life”;  but  the  final 
determining  power  in  this  trinity  of  powers  is  the  will.  “  Mo¬ 
tives,”  says  Porter,  “  impel  the  will,  but  they  do  not  compel  it.” 

If  the  will  be  the  determiner  of  conduct,  what  constitutes  the 
rightness  or  wrongness  of  an  act  of  will  ?  For  our  present  pur¬ 
pose,  it  is  not  necessary  to  inquire  for  the  ultimate  basis  of  right 
and  wrong.  It  may  be  assumed  that  this  moral  distinction  and 
its  basis  are  alike  real  ;  and  it  will  suffice  to  say  that  an  act  is 
right  when  it  conforms  to  zvhat  ought  to  be, — the  imperative 
ought  being  the  test  of  moral  obligation. 

THE  TRAINING  OF  THE  WILL 

It  follows  from  the  above  truths  that  effective  moral  training 
involves  the  right  training  of  the  zvill ;  and  this  touches  the  very 
root  of  the  question  of  method,  which  we  are  now  to  consider. 

The  fact  that  the  act-impelling  desires  are  awakened  by  knowl¬ 
edge  shows  that  instruction  in  duty  has  a  vital  relation  to  the 
training  of  the  will,  and  hence  to  moral  training  ;  and  this  is  a 
sufficient  answer  to  all  the  recent  cavil  respecting  the  relation  of 
instruction  to  effective  moral  training.  Nor  is  it  sufficient  that 
such  instruction  arouse  the  feelings,  and,  to  this  end,  be  con¬ 
crete  and  illustrative.  It  should  increasingly  lift  duty  and  obli¬ 
gation  to  the  domain  of  the  higher  motives  of  reason  and  con¬ 
science,  —  to  the  plane  ot  moi'al  principle.  It  should  be  both 
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incidental  and  regular,  and  its  ends  should  be  intelligently  appre¬ 
hended  and  systematically  pursued  and  attained. 

The  determining  relation  of  the  will  to  moral  action  shows 
that  the  culture  of  the  feelings  is  a  means,  and  not  an  end,  of 
moral  education.  Vital  moral  training  can  not  end  with  emo¬ 
tions  or  desires  ;  it  must  issue  in  right  action.  It  is  true  that 
the  feelings  furnish  impelling  motives,  and  are  otherwise  impor¬ 
tant  conditions  of  moral  action  ;  but  they  result  in  moral  charac¬ 
ter  only  when  they  have  their  issue  in  an  act  of  the  will.  The 
soul  may,  for  example,  be  swept  with  emotions  of  pity,  compas¬ 
sion,  and  sympathy  ;  but  if  these  feelings  do  not  pass  into  a  pur¬ 
pose  or  out  into  a  deed,  they  will  develop  character  very  little. 
On  the  contrary,  the  indulgence  of  excessive  feeling  without 
action  enfeebles  the  will  and  makes  the  character  limp  and  flac¬ 
cid.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  theatre  has  never  been  a  very 
effective  school  of  morals.  It  is  not  the  men  and  women  who 
shed  most  tears  over  spectacular  wrongs  that  are  the  most  ready 
and  heroic  in  effort  to  right  the  wrongs  in  actual  life. 

Effective  moral  training  involves  the  discipline  of  the  will  to 
act  habitually  in  vieiv  of  those  motives  xvhich  release  the  soul  from 
bondage  to  loiv  and  selfish  desires,  and  make  the  conscience  regal 
in  the  life.  The  vital  importance  of  this  training  in  school, 
is  emphasized  by  the  fact  that,  while  school-life  affords  excellent 
opportunities  for  it,  both  the  instruction  and  the  discipline  of  the 
school  may  actually  enfeeble  and  dissipate  will  -  power.  Dili¬ 
gence  in  study  and  outward  obedience  may  both  be  secured  by 
means  that  practically  divorce  conduct  and  right  motive.  It  is 
easy  to  hedge  in  a  child’s  conduct  by  authoritative  restraints, 
and  to  urge  him  forward  by  artificial  incitements ;  but  when  the 
restraining  hedge  is  broken  down,  and  the  temporary  incitement 
is  wanting,  then  will  appear  the  vital  need  of  the  power  and 
habit  of  self-impulsion  and  self-guidance.  The  most  dangerous 
transition  in  a  youth’s  life  is  that  which  carries  him  from  the 
authoritative  control  of  the  family  and  the  school  to  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  untried  liberty.  The  shores  of  this  perilous  strait  of 
human  life  are  strewn  with  wrecked  manhood. 

The  home-life  and  the  school-life  of  the  child  should  prepare 
him  for  this  transition  to  freedom  by  effective  training  in  self- 
control  and  self-guidance,  and,  to  this  end,  the  will  must  be  dis¬ 
ciplined  by  an  increasing  use  of  motives  that  quicken  the  sense 
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of  right  and  make  the  conscience  regal  in  conduct.  It  is  not 
enough  that  the  teacher  secures  diligence  in  study,  good  order, 
and  proper  behavior  in  school.  The  vital  question  is.  To  what 
motives  docs  he  appeal  in  gaining  these  ends  ?  If  these  be  low 
and  selfish,  the  results,  howsoever  fair  in  appearance,  will  be  like 
the  apples  of  Sodom  in  the  life.  No  temporary  interest  in  study, 
no  external  propriety  of  conduct,  can  compensate  for  the  habit¬ 
ual  subjection  of  the  will  to  the  dominancy  of  the  lower  motives. 
The  pregnant  truth  is,  that  no  training  of  the  will  can  stand  the 
supreme  test  of  conduct  that  does  not  put  its  acts  in  harmony 
with  the  imperative  ought, — the  last  word  in  the  vocabulary  of 
reason  and  duty. 

SCHOOL  INCENTIVES. 

The  above  facts  throw  a  flood  of  light  on  the  question  of 
school  incentives, — the  central  element  in  will-training. 

The  most  obvious  classification  of  school  incentives  is  their 
division  into  artificial  and  natural  incentives. 

Artificial  incentives  are  those  rewards  or  incitants  which  are 
thrust  between  the  pupil  and  the  natural  consequences  of  study 
and  conduct,  and  thus  become  the  immediate  ends  of  effort. 
They  include  such  incentives  as, — 

1.  Prizes, — as  books,  medals,  merit  tickets,  etc. 

2.  Privileges, — as  holidays,  early  dismissals  from  school,  choice  * 

of  seats,  positions  as  monitors,  etc. 

3.  Immunities, — as  exemptions  from  duty,  tasks,  etc. 

These  are  the  lowest  incentives  ordinarily  used  in  the  school, 
the  propulsive  or  fear  motives  possibly  ac'^epted  ;  but  experience 
shows  that  they  do  not  lack  power.  They  may  be  so  incorpo¬ 
rated  into  the  discipline  of  a  school,  and  so  intensified,  as  to 
become  its  very  life, — the  all-absorbing  end  of  desire  and  effort. 
Many  a  school  has  been  wrought  up  to  a  high  pitch  of  interest 
and  effort  by  the  enthusiastic  use  of  the  reward  of  a  monthly 
holiday  for  the  attainment  of  a  given  standing  in  study,  deport¬ 
ment,  punctuality,  and  regularity.  It  seems  unnecessary  to  add 
that  these  artificial  incentives  do  not  stand  the  decisive  test  of 
character.  They  may  stimulate  effort ;  but  they  bring  the  will 
into  captivity  to  the  present  and  selfish,  and  feed  the  moral 
nature  on  husks. 

Natural  incentives  are  those  motives  that  attend  effort  and 
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attainment  as  a  natural  result  or  consequence.  They  range  from 
the  more  or  less  selfish  to  those  high  motives  that  beckon  the 
soul  to  duty,  and  stir  it  “  with  the  joy  of  pure  obligation,” — the 
highest  joy  of  life.  They  spring  up  in  the  pathway  of  duty,  and 
are  the  appointed  attendants  on  human  effort  through  life. 

From  the  long  catalogue  of  natural  incentives,  let  us  .select 
the  seven  most  used  in  school, — the  ”  Royal  Seven,”  as  they  may 
be  called.  These  are  : 

1.  A  desire  for  standing  or  rank,  including  the  desire  to  excel 

2.  A  desire  for  approbation, — of  equals  and  superiors. 

3.  A  desire  for  activity  and  power. 

4.  A  desire  for  knowledge. 

.  5.  The  hope  of  future  good. 

6.  A  sense  of  honor. 

7.  A  sense  of  duty. 

A  glance  at  these  seven  incentives  will  suffice  to  show  that,  in 
their  influence  on  the  will,  and  hence  moral  character,  they  rise 
from  the  first  to  the  seventh  ;  and  a  little  reflection  will  show 
that  each  of  them  has  higher  and  lower  phases. 

The  desire  for  standing  may  be  readily  lowered,  even  to  an 
artificial  incentive,  as  is  always  the  case  when  the  sign  of  rank 
is  made  the  absorbing  end  of  effort  In  too  many  schools  the 
desire  for  a  high  class-mark  or  a  high  “per  cent.”  in  examination 
is  the  ruling  passion  of  the  more  ambitious  pupils.  They  cram 
for  per  cents,  and  they  sometimes  cheat  for  per  cents  ;  and  this, 
unfortunately,  is  not  confined  to  elementary  schools. 

The  desire  for  approbation  becomes,  in  its  lower  phase,  a 
craving  for  unmerited  praise  or  flattery  ;  while  its  higher  phase 
includes  a  desire  for  the  approval  of  the  wise  and  good,  and,  still 
higher,  for  self-approval,  which  Porter  calls  “  the  most  blessed  of 
joys.” 

The  desire  for  activity  and  power  may  have  its  roots  in  the 
coveting  of  self  glory ;  or  it  may  spring  from  a  noble  desire  to 
honor  one’s  powers,  and  realize  that  sense  of  efficiency  which  is 
one  of  the  deepest  springs  of  human  action. 

The  desire  for  knowledge  may  be  a  mere  craving  of  the  per¬ 
sonal  advantages  which  the  possession  of  knowledge  gives  ;  or 
it  may  be  a  pure  and  inspiring  love  of  truth  for  her  own  sake. 

The  hope  of  future  good  may  be  purely  selfish,  or  it  may  be 
inspired  by  a  noble  self-interest  and  a  benevolent  desire  to  help 
and  bless  others. 
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A  sense  of  honor  may  be  false  or  true, — the  former  being  a 
servile  bondage  to  the  opinions  or  demands  of  schoolmates,  a 
clique,  or  a  party  ;  and  the  latter,  that  fine  sense  of  justice  that 
is  born  of  self-respect  and  a  true  regard  for  the  good-will  of 
others. 

It  is  to  be  specially  noted  that  each  of  these  natural  incentives 
has  for  its  highest  correlate  a  religions  motive.  A  desire  for 
approbation  has  for  its  religious  correlate  a  desire  for  God 's 
approval ;  a  desire  for  activity  and  power,  the  desire  for  the  poxver 
of  an  endless  life  ;  a  desire  for  knowledge,  the  desire  to  knoiv  God 
and  his  will  ;  the  hope  of  future  good,  the  hope  of  a  blessed 
immortality  ;  a  sense  of  honor,  the  desire  to  honor  one's  Creator; 
a  sense  of  duty,  a  sense  of  obligation  to  do  God's  xvill. 

It  has  been  assumed  in  this  discussion  that  the  right  training 
of  the  will  involves  the  use  of  the  highest  motives  that  can  be 
made  effective  ;  and  hence  of  two  motives  equally  effective,  the 
higher  should  always  be  placed  before  the  pupil.  In  accordance 
with  this  principle,  the  artificial  incentives  should  be  used,  if 
used  at  all,  as  temporary  expedients,  to  lift  a  pupil  or  school  to 
the  plane  of  the  natural  incentives.  Such  incentiv'es  may  prop¬ 
erly  be  used  in  controlling  a  school  of  savages  ;  but  as  fast  as 
the  savage  nature  is  overcome,  higher  incentives  should  be  sub¬ 
stituted. 

The  same  principle  is  to  be  observed  in  the  use  of  the  natural 
incentives.  They  are  not  equally  abiding  in  results,  or  equally 
valuable  in  quickening  the  pupil’s  sense  of  right  and  duty  ;  and 
hence  there  should  be  an  increasing  use  of  the  higher  and  more 
fruitful.  The  use  of  lower  incentives,  when  those  that  are 
higher  can  be  made  equally  effective,  is  to  sacrifice  the  best 
results  of  will-training. 

It  follows  that  the  most  efficient  training  of  the  will  involves 
an  appeal  to  the  religious  motives  ;  and  this  inference  is  strongly 
supported  by  the  fact,  that  the  religious  motives  quicken  and  ener^ 
gize  all  the  loiver  motives  to  which  they  arc  related.  It  is  for  this 
reason,  among  others,  that  they  have  been  the  mightiest  of  his¬ 
toric  forces,  and  the  mightiest  forces  in  individual  life.  The 
religious  motives  are  fibred  in  modern  civilization,  and  constitute 
the  one  authoritative  element  of  the  moral  law.  There  has 
never  been  a  moral  code  that  secured  the  free  obedience  of  men, 
that  did  not  derive  its  highest  and  most  restraining  authority 
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from  religion  ;  and  this  is  true  in  pagan  as  well  as  in  Christian 
lands.  The  much-praised  moral  code  of  Confucius  not  only  con¬ 
tains  references  to  “  Heaven  ”  and  the  Supreme  being,  but  it 
clearly  recognizes  a  future  life  ;  and,  besides,  it  is  an  historic 
fact,  that  the  influence  of  the  Confucian  precepts  on  Chinese  life 
has  increased  in  the  ratio  in  which  the  great  teacher  has  been 
venerated  as  divine.  It  is  an  equally  suggestive  fact  of  history, 
that  the  decay  of  faith  in  Greek  mythology  was  attended  by  a 
decline  in  Greek  morality,  such  as  it  was. 

Indeed  I  know  no  thoughtful  writer  who  denies  that  religious 
sanctions  have  a  greater  and  more  essential  influence  on  the  will 
than  any  other  motives.  “  My  belief  is,”  says  Mr.  Huxley,  “that 
no  human  being,  and  no  society  composed  of  human  beings,  ever 
did  or  ever  will  come  to  much,  unless  their  conduct  be  governed 
and  guided  by  the  love  of  some  ethical  ideal  ”  ; '  and  he  further 
expressly  declares  that  the  religious  feeling  is  “  the  essential 
basis  of  conduct.”  Carlyle  is  still  more  emphatic  respecting  the 
influence  of  religion  on  the  life  ;  and  even  Herbert  Spencer  con¬ 
fesses  that  he  wrote  his  Data  of  Ethics  mainly  because  of  his 
belief  that  “  the  moral  injunctions  are  losing  the  authority  gi  en 
by  their  supposed  sacred  origin.”  Even  more  emphatic  testi¬ 
mony,  to  the  same  effect,  from  other  eminent  scientists  and  phi¬ 
losophers,  might  be  cited. 

This  principle  is  forcibly  illustrated  in  the  training  of  the  will 
through  obedience  to  authority, — an  essential  element  in  its  com¬ 
plete  discipline.  The  child  first  meets  authority  in  the  will  of 
the  parent,  and  obedience  to  parental  authority  is  the  beginning 
of  the  process  of  subjecting  feeling  and  impulse  to  a  higher  law. 
The  parent’s  authority  represents  both  love  and  power,  and  the 
child’s  obedience  has  its  abiding  spring  in  rcx’ereuce,  which  Cole¬ 
ridge  calls  “  the  synthesis  of  love  and  fear.”  This  gives  the 
parent’s  will  ascendency  over  both  the  heart  and  will  of  the 
child,  and  imparts  to  it  a  touch  of  the  Absolute.  Some  one  has 
said  that  the  first  deities  which  a  child  worships  and  obeys  are 
his  parents. 

This  discipline  of  the  will  in  obedience  is  next  taken  up  by 
the  school,  whose  authority  is  both  personal  and  institutional. 
Here  the  pupil  is  not  only  trained  in  obedience  to  authority  in 
this  new  form,  but  is  prepared  for  obedience  to  civil  or  govern- 

1  From  address  to  London  School  Board. 
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mental  authority,  which  is  institutional,  and  not  personal.  To 
this  end,  both  the  authority  of  the  school  and  of  the  state  should 
be  enthroned  in  the  pupil’s  reverence ;  and  this  can  only  be 
secured  by  training  the  will  under  a  deep  sense  of  that  Supreme 
Authority  that  is  back  of  family,  school,  and  state.  We  must 
not  be  too  slow  to  learn  that  an  essential  condition  of  willing 
obedience  to  law  is  a  reveroicc  for  its  authority,  and  that  this 
involves  a  reverence  for  its  source.  Human  law  has  surest  and 
easiest  ascendency  over  the  heart  and  the  will  when  it  speaks, 
not  simply  by  the  authority  of  the  people,  but  also  in  the  name 
of  the  King  of  kings. 

It  is  believed  that  history  will  fully  sustain  the  statement,  that 
every  wide  attempt  to  ground  moral  obligation  solely  on  human 
authority  has  resulted  in  the  weakening  of  the  conscience,  the 
enfeebling  of  the  will,  and  the  lowering  of  the  moral  life  of  the 
people.  It  may  be  true  that  a  basis  of  right  and  wrong  can  be 
found  in  man’s  moral  nature  ;  but  the  pregnant  fact  of  human 
experience  is,  that  their  authority  over  the  will  is  weak  when 
unsupported  by  religious  sanctions  and  influence.  In  the  murky 
atmosphere  of  carnal  and  selfish  appetites  and  desires,  moral  dis¬ 
tinctions  become  obscure  and  confused.  Virtue  comes  to  be 
regarded  as  mere  self-restraint  ;  temperance,  as  moral  cowardice ; 
and  theft,  as  the  secret  redistribution  of  wrong  accumulations. 
This  is  sad  hisftiry. 

The  deep  truth  of  both  reason  and  human  experience  is,  that 
the  religious  motives  transcend  all  others  in  their  influence  on 
the  will.  It  is  the  high  sense  of  obligation  which  tney  alone 
furnish  that  can  free  the  will  from  self-bondage  to  the  lower 
impulses  and  desires,  and  make  its  high  purposes  imperative  and 
abiding  in  conduct. 

In  the  clear  light  of  these  truths,  I  cannot  avoid  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  effective  moral  training  in  school  demands  the  vitaliz¬ 
ing  influence  of  religious  truth  and  sanctions  ;  and  I  can  not 
suppress  the  fear  that  any  system  of  moral  training  that  ignores 
the  Supreme  Source  of  right  and  duty,  that  shuts  out  from  obli¬ 
gation  all  ideas  of  God  and  immortality,  will  not  bear  the  test  of 
character  and  life. 

Take  as  an  illustration  the  effect  on  the  will  that  would  result 
were  all  consciousness  of  God’s  omniscience  excluded  from 
school-training  as  a  motive.  What  a  help  and  inspiration  to  a 
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wayward  pupil  is  the  consciousness  that  the  eye  of  a  loving  and 
just  teacher  rests  upon  him  !  What  courage  and  heroism  in 
battle  have  been  inspired  by  the  eye  of  the  great  soldier  in  com¬ 
mand  !  What  an  incentive  to  right  conduct,  and  what  a  restraint 
to  wrong  doing,  is  the  eye  of  the  wise  and  good  !  Evil  doing 
hides  from  sight.  Men  love  darkness  rather  than  light  not  only 
because,  but  when,  their  deeds  are  evil.  These  are  but  weak 
illustrations  of  the  inspiring  and  restraining  influence  on  human 
conduct  that  flows  from  a  clear  cor  sciousness  that  there  is  in 
this  universe  an  All-sceiug  Eye  that  is  never  closed  ;  that  He 
who  has  said,  with  infinite  authority,  “  Thou  shalt  not,” 

There  is  no  such  vanquisher  of  temptation  as  the  consciousness, 
“Thou,  God,  seest  me!”  The  e.xclusion  of  all  thought  of  that 
Omniscient  Eye  from  school  training  would  be  like  shutting  out 
the  light  of  the  sun  and  substituting  the  glimmer  of  candles  ! 

The  consideration  of  one  more  question  is  necessary  to  com¬ 
plete  this  discussion  ;  viz.  To  what  extent  ean  religious  motives 
and  itijlnenee  be  used  in  the  public  school  f  And  here  it  will  be 
assumed,  that  if  effective  moral  training  be  the  central  duty  of 
the  public  school,  ivhatever  is  an  essential  means  to  such  training 
should  have  due  place  in  its  instruction  and  discipline. 

There  are  two  exteme  and  opposite  views  on  the  relation  of 
religion  to  moral  training  in  the  public  school.  The  one  asserts 
that  public  school  training  must  be  completely  divorced  from 
rel  gion, — it  being  assumed  that  the  denial  of  the  right  of  the 
public  school  to  give  sectarian  religious  instruction  shuts  out  all 
religious  truth  and  sanctions.  The  other  extreme  view  claims 
that  formal  religious  instruction  must  be  made  the  basis  of  all 
moral  training, — it  being  assumed  that  the  absence  of  the  cat¬ 
echism  and  other  technical  instruction  in  religion  from  the 
school  necessitates  the  absence  of  all  vital  religious  influence. 

The  truths  which  we  have  considered  clearly  indicate  that 
there  is  a  practical  mean  between  these  two  extreme  views. 
They  show  that  what  is  needed  to  give  efficiency  to  moral  train¬ 
ing  in  school  is  not  formal  religious  instruction  so  much  as  the 
quickening  of  the  conscience  and  the  influencing  of  the  will  by 
the  wise  use  of  religious  motives  and  sanctions.  When  a  wit¬ 
ness  appears  in  court  to  give  testimony,  he  is  not  formally 
instructed  in  religious  doctrines,  but  his  conscience  is  quickened 
and  its  authority  reinforced  by  an  oath  that  appeals  to  the 
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Omniscient  Searcher  of  hearts  and  the  Supreme  Source  of  truth 
and  obligation.  A  similar,  but  less  formal,  use  of  the  common 
sanctions  of  religion  is  needed  to  quicken  the  moral  sense  and 
reinforce  the  lower  motives  in  the  moral  training  of  the  young ; 
and  whatever  may  be  true  of  the  necessity  of  the  religious  oath 
in  the  administration  of  justice,  there  can  be  no  question  respect¬ 
ing  the  importance  of  religious  sanctions  and  motives  in  school¬ 
training.  In  view  of  the  imperative  need  of  the  most  vital 
moral  training  possible  in  our  schools,  this  necessary  use  of 
religious  influence  should  receive  universal  approval. 

The  writer  is  aware  that  theoretical  objections  can  be  urged 
against  the  practicability  of  the  “  golden  mean  ”  above  sug¬ 
gested  ;  but,  happily,  there  is  no  such  difficulty  or  confusion  in 
the  practice  of  thousands  of  teachers.  The  great  majority  of 
American  schools  are  religious  without  being  sectarian  ;  and  it 
is  high  time  that  this  fact  tvas  more  universally  recognized.  It 
is  doubtless  true  that  the  most  impressive  forms  of  presenting 
religious  sanctions  to  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  young  are 
prayer,  silent  or  spoken,  and  the  reverent  reading  of  the  Bible, 
especially  those  portions  that  present  human  duty  in  its  relations 
to  the  Divine  Will, — forms  still  permitted  and  widely  used  in 
four-fifths  of  American  schools.  I  share  Mr.  Hu.xley’s  serious 
perplexity  in  seeing  how  the  needed  measure  of  religious  influ¬ 
ence  in  our  schools  can  be  secured  without  the  presence  of  a 
Bible  ;  and  yet,  to  this  end,  its  formal  and  stated  reading  may 
not  be  essential,  since  there  are  other  ways  in  which  its  vitaliz¬ 
ing  truths  may  be  brought  home  to  the  conscience  and  the  life. 

At  least  three  avenues  are  open  for  the  introduction  of  relig¬ 
ious  ideas  and  sanctions  into  all  our  schools.  These  are  sacred 
song,  the  literature  of  Christendom,  and,  best  of  all,  faithful  and 
fearless  Christian  teachers,  the  living  epistles  of  the  Truth. 
Against  these  there  is  no  law. 
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IN  JUSTICE  TO  THE  NATION— (II.) 

A  PLEA  FOR  THE  STUDY  OF  AMERICAN  INSTITUTIONS 
IN  AMERICAN  SCHOOLS. 

BY  FRANCIS  NEWTON  THORPE,  PH.  D  , 

Fellow  in  Political  Science,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 


4T  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  there  is  a  special  course  in 
American  history  in  the  Wharton  School.  This  school,  which 
is  one  of  the  colleges  in  the  University,  aims  to  give  a  thor¬ 
ough  general  and  professional  training  to  young  men  who  intend  to 
engage  in  business,  or  upon  whom  will  devolve  the  management 
of  property,  or  to  persons  who  are  preparing  for  the  legal  pro¬ 
fession,  for  journalism,  for  an  academic  career,  or  for  the  public 
service.  The  study  begins  in  the  sophomore  year  two  hours  a 
week ;  for  the  first  year  the  text  is  Schouler,  and  the  study  is  of 
a  geographical  and  economical  character.  Students  are  trained 
to  consult  some  original  authorities.  In  the  junior  year  Johnston 
is  used  as  an  outline  three  hours  a  week  ;  the  seniors  take  up 
Bancroft's  Constitution,  and  later.  Von  Holst,  four  hours  per  week. 
The  chief  work  of  this  class  is  the  preparation  of  papers  from 
time  to  time  from  original  authorities  on  the  leading  questions 
that  have  come  before  the  American  people.  The  post-graduate 
courses  cover  two  years,  with  no  limit  of  hours,  in  American 
History,  and,  in  1885,  the  University  founded  six  fellowships, 
known  as  the  Wharton  P'ellowships,  in  American  History  and 
Economics.  As  at  Harvard  and  at  Columbia,  courses  of  lect¬ 
ures  in  American  constitutional  law  are  open  in  the  law  de¬ 
partment  to  special  and  graduate  students  in  American  History. 
The  feature  of  the  work  at  Pennsylvania  is  the  high  place 
given  to  the  study  of  original  authorities  over  formal  his 
tories ;  these  latter  are  considered  in  their  true  value,  but 
students  are  required  to  consult  original  papers  when  possible 
rather  than  these  histories.  By  original  documents  is  meant, — 
the  annals,  debates,  records,  journals,  reports,  and  publications 
of  Congress  ;  judicial  reports,  both  State  and  P'ederal ;  pamphlets, 
newspapers,  executive  documents  and  texts  of  treaties.  More 
time  is  given  to  the  study  of  American  History  and  Economics 
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at  Pennsylvania  than  at  any  other  university  in  this  country. 
Besides  this  above  indicated,  the  juniors  have  American  Institu¬ 
tional  History  three  hours  a  week  during  the  first  half  of  the  year 
and  two  hours  a  week  during  the  second  half ;  the  seniors  have, 
also,  in  addition  to  that  mentioned,  one  hour  per  week  in  Amer¬ 
ican  Financial  History,  and  two  hours  a  week  in  American  Eco¬ 
nomic  History  through  the  year.  In  all,  the  work  in  American 
History  and  Economics  covers  four  and  three-fourths  hours  a 
week  for  four  years  exclusive  of  the  post-graduate  work  or  of  the 
lectures  in  American  constitutional  law  in  the  law  department. 
At  Pennsylvania  American  History  and  Economics  are  required  ; 
but  the  results  both  at  Harvard  and  at  Pennsylvania  show  that 
the  work  in  the  two  universities  proceeds  by  common  principles 
along  a  common  course.  In  the  work  in  American  History  and 
Economics  at  Pennsylvania  during  the  past  year  a  new  feature 
has  been  the  college  congress,  consisting  of  two  houses  with 
their  various  officers  and  committees  before  whom  and  by  whom 
the  work  of  the  department  has  been  assigned,  discussed,  studied, 
reported,  and  learned.  The  professor  of  American  History  has 
controlled  the  procedure  of  this  embryonic  legislative  study  and 
work,  and  the  result  of  the  experiment  proves  that  this  means  of 
studying  our  institutions  has  its  value. 

The  work  in  American  History  at  Harvard  under  Dr.  Albert 
Bushnell  Hart,  and  at  Pennsylvania  under  the  direction  of  the 
historian,  John  Bach  McMaster,  proceeds,  to  use  the  language  of 
Von  Ranke,  “to  tell  just  how  things  came  about.”  History  is 
the  development  of  the  life  of  the  nation.  It  does  not  begin,  as 
taught  there,  by  assuming  to  know  just  how  things  came  about ; 
history  is  not  forced  into  an  empiricism  ;  its  own  mirror  it  holds 
up  to  the  organic  life  of  the  nation  and  the  historian,  and  the 
student  of  history  must  tell  of  that  life  as  he  sees  it,  and  not 
merely  as  he  desires  to  see  it.  The  people  are  greater  than  the 
camp,  and  the  mind  of  the  people  than  the  mind  of  its  legislators. 
However  vain  and  idle  that  thought,  it  has  influenced  our  insti¬ 
tutions.  At  Harvard  and  at  Pennsylvania  the  student,  as  he 
pursues  his  course  in  American  History,  has  put  into  his  hand 
a  set  of  outlines  for  his  guidance ;  those  by  Dr.  Hart  are  pub¬ 
lished  ;  those  by  Prof.  McMaster  are  in  manuscript.  As  an  index 
to  the  work  attempted  in  these  two  universities  we  give  a  brief 
account  of  the  Harvard  plan.  It  may  be  said  to  represent  the 
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best  attempts  now  making  in  our  schools  in  the  study  of  Amer¬ 
ican  institutions,  and  is  substantially  an  outline  of  the  courses 
and  the  work  at  Columbia,  Cornell,  and  Johns  Hopkins. 

Dr.  Hart’s  outlines  are  used  during  the  lecture  by  the  student 
as  an  analysis  for  him  of  the  subject  under  consideration,  and  as 
an  aid  to  him  in  his  readings.  Three  sets  of  these  are  given: 
general,  required,  and  detailed.  Every  student  is  expected  to 
make  himself  familiar  with  the  first  and  second.  The  outlines 
enter  into  the  subject  so  as  to  bring  before  the  student  the  polit¬ 
ical,  economical,  financial,  physical,  and  legal  history  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people.  The  courses  aim  to  present  the  whole  life,  of  the 
nation.  For  instance,  in  studying  the  period  from  1750  to  1789, 
the  period  when  the  colonies  separated  from  England,  for  a  gen¬ 
eral  view  the  reference  is  to  Doyle's  History  of  the  United  States, 
202-284,  and  to  Story's  Commentaries  on  the  Constitution  Sections, 
198-305, — in  all  150  pp. 

There  are  five  lectures  on  the  period  1750-1755.  taking  up  the 
Constitution  of  England  and  of  the  colonies.  The  required  read¬ 
ings  are, — Bancroft  (10  vol.  edition),  V.  32-78  (95  pp.)  ;  Green, 
— History  of  the  English  People,  IV.  \C:6-\y\,  197-200  (40  pp.)  ; 
May, — Constitutional  History  of  England,  II.  510-546,  Ch.  XVII. 
(35  pp  )  Five  lectures  on  the  period  1753-1763,  on  the  subject 
of  the  exclusion  of  the  French  from  North  America,  with  refer¬ 
ences  to  Bancroft,  Bryant  and  Gay,  Hildreth,  and  Parkman.  Nine 
lectures  on  Difficulties  with  the  Home  Government,  1760-1774, 
with  references  to  Bancroft,  Bryant  and  Gay,  Hildreth,  P'rothing- 
ingham’s  Rise  of  the  Republic,  and  Leckey’s  History  of  England 
in  the  Eighteenth  Century.  On  the  Revolution,  1774-1783; 
eleven  lectures,  with  references  to  Bryant  and  Gay,  Curtis’  Con¬ 
stitution,  P'rothingham,  Green,  Lecky,  and  Gilman’s  History  of  the 
Americati  People;  seven  lectures  on  the  confederation,  1781- 
1787,  with  references  to  Bancroft,  Curtis,  Hildreth,  and  Mc- 
Master’s  History  of  the  People  of  the  United  States  ;  on  the  period 
of  the  making  of  the  Constitution,  nine  lectures,  1786-1789,  with 
references  to  Bancroft,  Curtis,  Hildreth,  Elliott’s  Debates,  Me- 
Master,  Rive’s  Madison,  Frothingham,  Schouler,  and  Von  Holst. 
This  “  outline  ”  of  colonial  history  makes  a  pamphlet  of  sixty-four 
pages,  of  which  the  selection  here  given  makes  about  two  pages. 
The  “outline”  in  constitutional  and  political  history  of  the 
United  States  for  the  period  1789-1861  is  a  pamphlet  of  eighty* 
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two  pages  and  represents  the  course  for  the  first  half  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  year.  Johnson’s is  the  required  text,  but  the  student 
is  advised  to  own  one  of  the  following  sets  :  Von  Holst,  5  vols.  ; 
American  Statesmen,  14  vols.  ;  Schouler’s  History,  3  vols.  ;  Hil¬ 
dreth,  second  series,  3  vols.  ;  Greeley’s  American  Conflict,  Vol.  I. 
These  outlines,  which  are  protected  by  copyright,  are  about  to  be 
published  by  the  author  in  more  complete  form,  and  their  useful¬ 
ness  will  insure  them  wide  adoption  in  this  country.  It  is  such 
an  outline  that  is  needed  in  the  private  library  of  the  lawyer  and 
by  every  other  student  of  American  affairs.  Dr.  Hart  has  simply 
given  us  a  digest  of  accessible  authorities  in  the  domain  of 
American  history.  These  authorities  may  be  summed  as  follows  : 
Personal  reminiscences,  such  as  letters,  the  works  of  statesmen, 
memoirs,  and  autobiographies.  Unconscious  authorities,  such 
as  travels,  general  literature,  magazines,  newspapers,  and  the 
publications  of  societies.  Constitutional  treatises,  such  as  com¬ 
mentaries  on  the  constitution  and  criticisms  by  Americans  and 
by  foreigners  ;  local  histories,  special  histories,  such  as  financial, 
military,  political,  literary,  and  economic  histories;  compilations, 
such  as  manuals  and  text  books  ;  geographies,  the  census  reports, 
and  formal  treatises  of  a  sociological  nature  ;  oflficial  records  of 
government,  journals  of  legislative  bodies,  annals,  debates,  and 
records  of  Congress ;  public  documents,  congressional  reports, 
American  state  papers,  department  publications  ;  legal  reports 
of  decisions  handed  down  both  in  the  state  and  in  the  federal 
courts;  laws  of  the  states  and  of  the  United  States. 

At  the  University  of  Wisconsin  American  History  and  Eco¬ 
nomics  together  are  given  two  hours  a  week  of  the  twelve  hours 
given  to  all  the  history  taken.  There  are  no  set  lectures  ;  the 
juniors  take  the  subject  as  a  required  study  ;  there  is  no  provision 
for  advanced  historical  work  in  fellowships  or  in  special  scholar¬ 
ships  ;  the  seminary  methods  are  not  in  operation  as  such,  but 
the  classes  are  instructed  in  that  method  to  “some  extent.”  It 
is  the  opinion  at  Wisconsin  that  the  preparatory  schools  do  pre¬ 
pare  students  as  well  in  American  History  as  in  Latin  or  math¬ 
ematics.  The  use  of  original  authorities,  which  are  accessible, 
is  recommended. 

At  the  University  of  Michigan  the  course  in  American  History 
is  as  follows  :  P'irst  semester, — constitutional  history  of  the  United 
States,  two  hours  a  week  ;  American  constitutional  law,  one  hour 
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a  week ;  taxation  (Economic  History),  two  hours  a  week.  Second 
semester, — Historical  seminary,  two  hours  a  week  ;  constitutional 
history  and  constitutional  law  of  the  United  States,  two  hours 
a  week.  Total  for  the  year,  four  and  one-half  hours  a  week 
through  the  year.  There  are  no  fellowships  in  history,  nor  special 
scholarships  for  students  in  history.  “  The  greater  part  of  our 
historical  work,”  says  Professor  Hudson,  “is  done  by  lectures. 
In  some  lecture  courses  a  short  time  is  taken  up  each  hour  in 
questioning  students  upon  the  preceding  lecture ;  in  others,  an 
hour  a  week  is  devoted  to  questioning  students  on  the  lectures 
of  the  week,  or  upon  lectures  and  text-books.”  Critical  use  is 
made  of  original  documents,  which  are  freely  accessible  to  his¬ 
torical  students.  It  was  at  Michigan  that  the  Historical  Seminary 
was  first  introduced  in  this  country  by  Professor,  now  President 
C.  K.  Adams,  of  Cornell  University.  The  principal  text-book  at 
Michigan  is  Von  Holst,  and  in  this  place  it  is  proper  to  mention 
that  Von  Holst  dedicates  his  great  work  to  Judge  Cooley,  now 
professor  of  history  at  Michigan. 

It  is  the  opinion  at  Michigan  that  the  teaching  of  American 
history  in  preparatory  schools  is  no  doubt  inferior  to  the  instruc¬ 
tion  in  Latin  and  mathematics  ;  but  the  prospect  of  improvement 
in  this  preparatory  work  is  encouraging.  Cambridge,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  New  York,  and  Baltimore  afford  peculiar  facilities  for 
the  study  of  American  history.  In  the  various  libraries  in  these 
cities  may  be  found  the  greater  part  of  the  authorities  here  out¬ 
lined.  It  cannot  be  said  that  at  the  present  time  any  one  of  the 
universities  in  the  country  offers  exclusive  privileges  in  Amer¬ 
ican  history  because  not  one  of  them  is  fully  equipped  in  that 
department.  Such  an  equipment  would  place  in  the  library  of 
the  University  all  the  authorities  needed  in  the  prosecution  of 
the  work.  Those  authorities  would  fully  set  forth  the  life  of  the 
nation  politically  and  economically.  Our  history  is  not  in  Con¬ 
gress  alone ;  that  is,  indeed,  a  very  small  part  of  it.  Our  dis¬ 
coveries,  our  inventions,  our  agrarian  interests,  our  settlements 
w'estward,  our  educational  affairs,  the  work  of  the  church,  the 
organization  of  charities,  the  growth  of  corporations,  the  conflict 
of  races  and  for  races,  at  times  in  our  history,  are  all  sources  for 
research ;  but  in  addition  to  an  exhaustive  library  is  needed 
the  man  who  can  and  will  use  it ;  he  may  be  teacher  or  the 
taught ;  if  the  teacher,  then  one  who  by  long  training  has  pre- 
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pared  himself  for  the  task  ;  if  the  taught,  then  he  who  is  in¬ 
spired  with  the  love  of  country,  of  American  institutions,  and 
above  all,  of  truth,  however  it  must  change  accepted  notions. 
An  adequate  foundation  for  the  prosecution  of  studies  in  Amer¬ 
ican  institutions  can  alone  be  made  at  the  University.  It  is  not 
called  for  in  schools  below  that  rank.  History  becomes  a  tech¬ 
nical  study,  and  it  must  be  pursued  as  such.  The  course  in  our 
higher  institutions  must  accommodate  two  classes  of  students, — 
those  who  intend  to  make  special  study  of  history  and  those  who 
pursue  it  as  a  portion  of  that  liberal  course  for  the  training  for 
citizenship.  The  universities  must  make  provision  for  the  train¬ 
ing  of  teachers  and  for  the  training  of  those  who  are  not  to  be- 
•  come  teachers  of  history.  The  respective  courses  for  these  two 
classes  must  differ  from  each  other. 

The  Johns  Hopkins  University  may  claim  the  historic  honor 
of  perfecting  the  seminary  method  of  research  in  American  his¬ 
tory.  That  is  now  the  method  in  each  of  the  leading  universities 
in  the  country.  It  is  essentially  the  methods  of  biology  applied 
to  history.  From  this  it  has  followed  that  history  as  a  univer¬ 
sity  study  has  had  in  our  day  its  renaissance  in  this  country. 
In  providing  a  course  in  American  History  in  the  lower  schools 
chief  attention  must  be  given  to  the  study  of  our  economic  his¬ 
tory.  Of  the  text-books  now  used  in  these  schools,  that  by  John¬ 
ston,  called  The  History  of  the  United  States,  is  by  far  the  best. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  the  professors  of  history  at  Columbia,  Cornell, 
and  Pennsylvania,  that  all  instruction  in  American  History  for 
those  intending  to  enter  college  should  be  omitted  in  the  common 
schools.  The  professors  at  Harvard  and  at  Johns  Hopkins  favor 
the  retaining  of  the  study  in  these  schools  for  all.  It  cannot  be 
doubted  that  careful  training  in  Johnston’s  Outlines,  or  its  equiv¬ 
alent,  would  be  a  gain  for  those  colleges  which  have  courses  in 
American  History  ;  such  training  in  the  preparatory  school  would 
save  at  least  one  year  at  college  and  would  be  a  fit  introduction 
to  the  extended  college  course.  At  present  in  more  than  two 
hundred  and  fifty  of  the  colleges  and  universities  of  the  country 
American  History  is  only  a  one-term  study,  introduced  in  order 
to  give  the  seniors  an  opportunity  to  read  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  in  connection  with  a  course  of  lectures  upon  that 
subject.  The  universities  which  offer  courses  in  American  His¬ 
tory  differ  widely  in  the  amount  offered ;  for  instance.  Harvard 
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offers  in  all  history  twenty  four  hours  a  week,  of  which  at  least 
eleven  are  in  American  history  ;  Pennsylvania  offers  twenty- 
three  hours  in  all  history,  of  which  nineteen  are  for  the  study  of 
American  institutions  ;  and  Wisconsin  offers  twelve  hours  in  all 
history,  of  which  two  are  in  American  institutions. 

The  maximum  of  opportunity  for  studying  American  institu¬ 
tions  is  at  present  to  be  found  at  Harvard,  Pennsylvania,  Johns 
Hopkins,  Columbia,  and  Cornell.  Three  hours  a  week  for  three 
years  is  the  time  devoted  to  American  history  at  Harvard  ;  and 
when  the  rosters  of  the  colleges  of  the  country  are  read,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  minimum,  and  the  prevailing  course,  is  for  one 
term  two  hours  a  week,  or  for  three  months. 

The  present  status  of  this  study  for  undergraduates  in  Amer¬ 
ican  schools  is  not  high.  The  public  schools,  conducted  at  great 
cost,  in  many  sections  of  the  country,  do  almost  nothing  in  teaching 
American  history.  In  the  colleges  this  subject  is  attached  somewhat 
curiously  to  other  studies.  Thus  we  find  history  and  Latin,  history 
and  mathematics,  history  and  literature,  history  and  a  modern  lan¬ 
guage,  history  and  one  of  the  sciences  taught  by  the  same  profes 
sor.  It  is  evident  that  the  best  work  in  the  department  of  history 
is  to  be  expected  only  when  that  department  is  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  a  trained  mind.  It  must  have  a  recognized  place  among 
the  departments.  So  long  as  history  has  not  attained  this  place 
in  our  educational  institutions,  it  is  premature  to  ask  that  history 
itself  should  be  subdivided  into  its  own  departments.  P'or  the 
present,  and  perhaps  for  many  years  to  come,  it  is  only  the 
larger  and  richer  universities  that  will  endow  chairs  of  American 
history.  The  other  colleges  will  doubtless  unite  history  and 
political  science  into  one  department.  Put  as  tlie  country 
increases  in  wealth  the  friends  of  univers^v  education  will  found 
chairs  of  American  history.  In  that  direction  lies  the  future  of 
our  educational  courses  to  this  extent,  that  all  the  training  for 
citizenship  that  can  be  obtained  at  college  must  be  found  in  this 
department.  This  is  its  just  claim  for  introduction  as  a  college 
course,  that  it  trains  for  intelligent  citizenship  Not  that  we  do 
not  have  such  a  citizenship,  in  part,  now  ;  but  of  our  ten  millions 
of  voters,  how  small  the  number  who  are  qualified  to  fill  the 
offices  to  which  they  elect  others.  That  is  an  ideal  citizenship 
that  can  fill  any  office  within  its  own  gift.  A  man  should  be 
able  to  take  upon  himself  the  duties  of  any  office  to  which  he 
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elects  another.  This,  the  work  of  the  undergraduate  course, 
should  be  offered  by  every  American  college.  Now  that  we 
are  at  last,  in  our  own  judgment,  a  nation,  we  cannot  escape, 
any  more  than  we  have  escaped  the  responsibilities  of  nation¬ 
ality.  We  are  a  problem  unto  ourselves.  Life  is  no  longer  a 
colonial  existence.  Our  national  difficulties  are  quite  like  those 
of  other  nations.  We  have  land  and  labor  questions  to  solve, 
and  that  quickly.  We  have  questions  of  race  and  of  race  privi¬ 
lege  of  great  magnitude.  Shall  the  nation  educate  the  nation’s 
own  ?  Shall  the  nation  put  the  great  corporations  under  federal 
control  ?  Does  the  right  to  regulate  inter-state  commerce  reach 
so  far  as  this  ?  We,  a  nation,  inherit  both  good  and  evil  ;  and  if 
we  let  the  evil  prevail,  then  “  after  us  the  deluge.” 

For  the  technical  training  in  history  there  is  needed  in  our 
universities  both  scholarships  and  fellowships,  the  income  of 
which  will  permit  men  of  special  aptitude  to  pursue  advanced 
studies.  Technical  work  in  American  institutions  must  proceed 
like  technical  work  in  law  or  in  medicine.  There  are  at  present 
about  fifty  fellowships  at  American  universities.  In  the  effort  to 
introduce  a  reform  in  the  study  of  American  institutions,  the 
work  must  begin  in  the  higher  schools  and  work  down  into 
the  lower.  All  reforms  have  proceeded  in  that  way.  When  the 
universities  can  offer  advanced  courses  in  such  subjects  as  Amer¬ 
ican  history  and  economics,  then  the  undergraduate  courses  will 
be  of  relative  value  and  extent. 

In  the  training  for  teaching  history  we  cannot  base  our  work 
upon  American  institutions  as  our  leading  study.  American 
history  is  only  the  part  of  a  whole.  It  cannot  be  made  to  take 
the  place  of  the  history  of  F2urope.  As  a  subject  for  philosoph¬ 
ical  investigation,  American  history  cannot  yet  compare  with 
that  of  Greece  or  Rome.  It  is  from  those  nations  that  have  run 
a  course,  that  have  completed  a  system,  that  we  must  obtain  our 
philosophy  of  history ;  and  our  own  history  can  be  made  only  to 
supplement  the  teachings  of  that  philosophy^  Therefore,  the 
technical  student  of  history  must  study  the  world  as  the  nation 
of  nations,  and  view  citizenship  from  the  vantage  ground  of  the 
universal  citizen.  He  must  rise  to  that  moral  elevation  that  he 
can  see  man  brother  to  man,  and  his  interests,  not  as  those  of 
the  American  nor  of  the  Roman,  but  as  of  man  himself.  The 
history  of  American  institutions  has  its  beginnings  far  up  toward 
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the  sources  of  the  stream  of  time.  The  end  of  historical  inves¬ 
tigation  that  purposes  to  give  the  power  to  direct  others  to 
understand  their  institutions  from  a  national  point  of  view,  is  to 
see  man  in  his  ultimate  interests  as  man,  and  yet  to  view  him  as 
an  individual  and  simple  factor  in  the  moral  force  of  the  world. 
Thus  the  study  of  history  at  the  university  requires  for  the  best 
results  such  an  equipment  of  the  historical  department  as  not 
one  of  our  universities  can,  at  present,  give.  But  we  are 
moving  toward  this  consummation  ;  and  in  the  universities  whose 
courses  we  have  attempted  to  outline,  so  far  as  they  are  in  Amer¬ 
ican  institutions,  will  certainly  be  found,  in  time,  ample  provision 
for  the  prosecution  of  history  as  a  science.  At  the  present  time 
Harvard  affords  the  greatest  opportunities  in  this  direction  of 
any  of  the  universities  in  the  country.  But  the  privileges  at 
these  respective  seats  of  learning  are  not  equal,  and  each  has 
opportunities  and  facilities  which  the  other  does  not  offer.  The 
student  must  know  what  he  wants  before  he  can  select  the  uni¬ 
versity  at  which  to  pursue  historical  studies. 

From  this  brief  review  of  the  status  of  the  study  of  American 
history  in  our  schools,  at  the  present  time,  we  conclude : 

The  course  of  study  in  the  public  schools  should  afford  and 
require  the  study  of  American  institutions  for  at  least  one-fourth 
of  the  time  the  child  is  in  school.  Political  history,  as  such, 
should  be  made  subordinate  to  economic  and  social  history.  The 
aim  of  the  instruction  should  be  to  acquaint  the  child  with  accu¬ 
rate  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  American  citizenship  and  of  the 
duties  he  must  assume  as  a  part  of  the  state.  The  instruction 
should  develop  in  the  child’s  mind  the  historic  growth  of  the 
nation. 

In  the  public  schools  should  be  special  teachers  of  American 
History  and  Economics.  The  colleges  and  the  normal  schools 
should  train  such  teachers. 

The  text-books  in  the  public  schools  should  treat  chiefly  of  the 
history  of  the  United  States  so  far  as  they  treat  of  American 
history.  The  nation  should  be  the  great  theme.  There  should 
be  accessible  in  these  schools  a  selection  of  historical  material, — 
documents,  treatises,  reports,  reviews,  maps,  newspapers,  books 
of  travel,  —  economic  material,  for  the  use  of  teachers  and 
students. 

Every  college  should  offer  an  undergraduate  course  in  Amer- 
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ican  History  and  Economics  of  at  least  two  years,  three  hours  a 
week.  The  work  outlined  at  Harvard  and  at  Pennsylvania  may 
be  taken  as  indicative  of  what  the  work  should  be  in  method  and 
treatment. 

The  great  universities  of  the  country  should  afford  opportuni- 
nities  for  the  technical  study  of  American  history.  They 
should  offer  a  limited  number  of  scholarships  and  fellowships 
for  the  benefit  of  any  who  are  qualified  and  desire  to  make  tech¬ 
nical  study  of  our  own  institutions,  and  who  otherwise  are  unable 
to  pursue  such  investigations.  It  is  to  the  great  universities  of 
the  land  that  we  must  look  for  courses  in  the  philosophy  of  his¬ 
tory,  and  in  all  history. 

It  is  in  justice  to  the  nation  that  the  youth  of  our  land  become 
familiar  with  the  story  of  popular  government  in  this  Western 
world.  It  is  from  such  careful  study  of  our  own  institutions 
that  we  may  understand  the  nature  of  our  national  life,  may 
learn  the  sacrifice  by  which  it  has  been  sustained,  may  learn  the 
watchful  care  by  which  it  can  be  sustained,  and,  above  all,  learn 
to  avoid  the  commission  of  those  errors  which  have,  of  old, 
proven  the  rocks  upon  which  nations  may  be  wrecked. 


What  if  the  horse  were  to  say,  “I  am  pulled  by  the  rein,  now 
to  the  right,  now  to  the  left  ;  but  I  will  go  in  neither  of  these, 
but  in  a  way  of  my  own  ”  Foolish  beast  !  the  harness  is  on 
thee,  and  thou  canst  not  get  away  from  me ;  and  I  will  whip 
thee,  and  thou  shalt  submit.  But  thou,  O  man  !  the  harness  is 
on  thy  back,  too ;  and  the  rein  guides  thee  now  hither,  now 
thither,  and  thou  refusest  to  go  !  Wherefore  wonder  that  the 
whip  is  cracked.^  Verily,  thy  lot  is  in  the  hands  of  One  mightier 
than^thou. — Iva/i  Panin. 
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III. —  RESULTS  OF  THE  GERMAN  SCHOOL  SYSTEM, 


BY  PROF.  JOHN  K.  LORD,  DARTMOUTH  COLLEGE, 


The  success  of  a  system  is  judged  by  results,  by  its  practical 
adaptation  to*its  proposed  end.  What  are  the  results  of  the 
German  system  of  education  ?  Its  excellencies  are  on  its 
face ;  and  a  plain  description  of  it  indicates  very  clearly  what 
are  its  strong  points  and  what  results  it  must  produce.  I  shall 
speak  principally,  therefore,  about  its  failings. 

But,  first,  of  its  excellencies  no  one  could  fail  to  mention  its 
thoroughness.  This  comes,  in  the  first  place,  from  the  fact 
that  the  scheme  is  consistent  From  the  time  a  boy  enters  the 
people’s  school,  at  six,  till  he  leaves  the  gyrrtnasium  or  real- 
schule,  at  eighteen  or  twenty,  he  is  pursuing  a  course  that  is 
homogeneous  and  consistent.  There  is  no  jar  in  passing  from 
the  lower  to  the  higher  grade.  The  break  that  often  comes  with 
us  between  the  primary  school  and  the  academy,  and  between 
the  academy  and  the  college,  does  not  occur.  It  is  impossible, 
then,  that  teachers  in  different  grades  should  be  ignorant  of  the 
methods  and  principles  that  guide  one  another.  They  all  are 
members  of  one  body,  and  work  in  a  common  plan.  Each  is  the 
complement  of  the  other,  and  does  his  part  in  the  joint  building. 

Again,  the  time  is  sufficient.  For  twelve  or  fourteen  years,  at 
the  most  plastic  period  of  life,  a  boy  is  subject  to  a  continuous 
influence.  Impressions  once  made  are  not  suffered  to  wear  away 
for  lack  of  repetition  ;  what  is  begun  is  carried  on,  developed, 
matured.  There  is  no  attempt  to  do  in  one  year  what  belongs 
to  two.  An  ample  course  is  prescribed  for  a  period  of  time 
which  is  sufficient  for  its  completion,  and  which  is  in  no  danger 
of  being  curtailed. 

Thoroughness  depends  largely  upon  proper  supervision.  ^This 
is  perfectly  secured  in  Germany,  There  are  no  loose  ends ; 
there  is  no  referring  of  important  principles  of  management  to 
the  vagaries  and  idiosyncrasies  of  individuals.  Individuality  has 
its  full  scope,  but  within  the  lines  of  established  supervision. 
Organization  that  does  not  make  a  slave  or  an  automaton  of  the 
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individual  is  always  most  effective  toward  a  given  end  ;  and  such 
organization  exists  in  the  German  school. 

But  one  of  the  chief  excellencies  of  the  system  is,  that  all  the 
teachers  are  thoroughly  trained  and  equipped  for  their  work. 
All  are  not  of  equal  excellence,  but  none  are  poor  or  inexperi¬ 
enced.  No  one  is  entrusted  with  responsibility  who  has  not 
shown  his  capability  for  it,  and  promotion  follows  upon  success. 
As  far  as  possible,  especially  in  the  lower  grades,  the  teacher  is 
encouraged  to  throw  aside  the  book  and  to  teach  according  to 
his  own  ideas  He  is  not  cramped  or  confined  to  any  particular 
method,  but  seeks  to  impart  his  instruction’  in  the  freshest  and 
most  personal  way.  In  this  self  reliance  he  finds  the  highest 
stimulus,  since  the  true  teacher  is  never  content  to  use  the  sec¬ 
ond  time  what  has  once  been  employed,  till  it  has  been  subjected 
to  revision  and  offered  to  himself  for  improvement.  His  posi¬ 
tion  in  .school  is  helped  by  his  position  in  the  community,  where 
he  is  held  in  high  esteem.  His  work  is  both  honorable  and 
important,  and  he  is  unwilling  to  see  it  suffer  in  his  hands. 

These  very  things,  however,  that  tend  to  make  the  schools 
thorough,  produce  an  evil,  —  that  of  over-pressure.  The  school 
years  are  long, — about  forty-two  weeks, — and  the  hours  are  long, 
— never  less  than  five,  and  in  some  of  the  upper  classes,  seven 
hours  a  day.  Two  afternoons  a  week  only  are  given  up,  and 
many  hours  must  be  spent  in  study  at  home.  The  discipline  is 
rigorous,  and  covers,  not  the  school  hours  only,  but  follows  the 
boys  to  their  homes.  The  burden  which  they  bear  is  too  heavy, 
and  makes  them  listless  and  dispirited.  German  boys  never 
play  ;  they  have  no  games,  no  sports.  Life  is  to  them  a  serious 
business.  During  a  year’s  residence  in  a  German  town, — where 
were  a  university,  a  gymnasium,  a  real-schule,  people’s  schools, 
and  various  private  schools,  and  where,  having  two  boys  of  my 
own  in  school,  I  had  good  opportunity  to  learn  of  boys’  life, — I 
never  saw  or  heard,  with  the  exception  of  one  game  of  hide-and- 
seek,  a  single  game.  Once,  in  crossing  a  large  court,  I  saw  a 
company  of  boys  choosing  sides  for  a  game  of  ball  I  watched 
with  interest  a  spectacle  so  unusual,  wishing  to  see  how  a  Ger¬ 
man  boy  would  look  when  actually  engaged  in  a  game ;  but  I 
was  disappointed,  as  the  company  soon  broke  up  in  a  fight.  I 
was  not  surprised  ;  for  fighting,  not  in  anger  or  hot  blood,  but 
easily  and  naturally,  is  the  amusement  of  the  German  boy.  Not 
that  he  is  more  pugnacious  than  other  boys,  but  the  military  dis- 
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cipline  that  curbs  him  in  school,  and  the  sight  of  soldiers  when¬ 
ever  he  steps  into  the  street,  keep  constantly  before  him  the 
idea,  and  almost  the  necessity,  of  fighting.  This  lack  of  health¬ 
ful  sport  seriously  affects  the  boy,  depriving  him  of  much  enjoy¬ 
ment,  and  making  him  old  before  he  is  mature. 

The  over  -  pressure  of  the  schools  is  a  serious  cause  of  ill 
health.  The  nearsightedness  of  the  Germans  is  proverbial,  and 
results  largely  from  the  strain  upon  the  eyes  during  school  years. 
Statistics  show  that  when  children  enter  school  at  si.x  scarcely 
five  per  cent  have  defective  vision  ;  but  when  they  leave  it 
as  young  men,  at  twenty,  nearly  fifty  per  cent  are  obliged  to 
resort  to  glasses  for  aid.  Undoubtedly  this  result  comes  par¬ 
tially  from  the  climate,  that  for  seven  or  eight  months  in  the 
year,  and  sometimes  for  two  or  three  months  in  succession,  cov¬ 
ers  the  land  with  a  pall  of  clouds  and  fog,  necessitating  an 
extensive  use  of  artificial  light.  Bad  light  and  bad  air  combine 
with  bad  texts  and  over-confinement  to  injure  the  most  sensitive 
of  bodily  organs.  But  the  general  health  of  the  scholars  often 
suffers.  Within  the  past  year  it  has  been  shown  by  statistics, 
collected  privately  and  also  at  the  direction  of  the  government, 
that  in  the  public  schools  of  Copenhagen  more  than  fifty  per 
cent  of  the  pupils  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  sixteen  were 
not  in  the  possession  of  perfect  health.  This  would  probably 
not  hold  good  of  Germany  ;  but  the  proportion  of  feeble  chil¬ 
dren  is  very  large.  One  can  not  walk  the  streets  of  a  German 
city  and  see  the  large  number  of  dvvarfed  and  stunted  children 
without  believing  that  the  strict  discipline  of  the  schoolroom 
has  something  to  do  in  producing  so  lamentable  a  result  ;  and, 
in  fact,  many  are  now  raising  their  voices  in  opposition  to  a  sys¬ 
tem  that  develops  the  mind  at  the  cost  of  the  health. 

But  there  is  another  objection  against  the  schools  which,  as 
against  a  system  of  training,  is  even  greater  ;  it  is  that,  while 
their  work  is  thorough  and  their  instruction  exact,  covering  many 
subjects,  they  yet  fail  to  develop  independent  judgment  or  prac¬ 
tical  character.  The  pupil,  on  issuing  from  them,  has  much 
information  for  his  years,  much  acuteness  of  mind,  but  little  self- 
reliance  or  acquaintance  with  the  world  about  him.  Of  that 
healthful  education  that  comes  from  the  play  ground,  from  the 
jostling  of  boy  with  boy  ir)  the  field  where  all  are  equal,  from  the 
clash  of  interest  that  requires  quick  decision  and  prompt  action, 
or  from  that  larger  mintrlincf  with  men  or  observation  of  affairs  so 
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common  with  us,  he  has  nothing.  He  does  not  escape  from  the 
immediate  circle  of  the  teacher’s  influence.  He  is  taught  to 
think,  but  only  on  the  subjects  that  come  from  his  books ; 
from  the  larger  interests  and  activities  of  daily  life  he  shrinks 
unprepared.  He  is  accustomed  to  have  things  done  for  him,  not 
to  do  them  himself ;  to  be  directed,  not  to  decide  ;  to  obey,  and 
never  to  initiate.  He  lives  under  a  paternal  government,  which, 
with  his  father  and  his  teacher,  directs  his  conduct  and  his  opin¬ 
ion  alike.  He  has  no  inducement,  as  well  as  no  opportunity,  to 
develop  self  reliance  and  practical  judgment  ;  and  should  he  do 
so,  he  would  find  them  out  of  harmony  with  all  his  surroundings. 
The  difference  between  an  American  and  a  German  boy  of  four¬ 
teen,  or  even  twelve,  years  is  very  marked.  The  former  is  confi¬ 
dent,  the  latter,  distrustful ;  the  former  makes  plans,  the  latter 
waits  for  direction  ;  the  former  is  observant,  the  latter,  bookish  ; 
while  one  sees  and  does,  the  other  wonders  and  hesitates  ;  and 
while  the  American  acts,  the  German  asks,  “  Is  it  permitted.^” 
This  lack  of  independence  is  fostered  by  tbe  goal  which  the  school¬ 
boy  sets  before  his  eyes.  During  all  his  preparatory  work  he  is 
looking  forward  to  that  final  examination  that  determines,  in  so 
great  a  degree,  his  subsequent  life.  That  is  a  day  of  judgment 
for  which  he  prepares  with  fidelity  and  earnestness  ;  but  be  well 
knows  that  only  a  certain  kind  of  preparation  is  valuable.  Inde¬ 
pendence,  self-reliance,  personal  manliness,  count  for  notbing- 
The  knowledge  that  comes  only  from  books,  that  follows  the 
definite  lines  of  prescribed  courses  ;  a  memory  surprisingly 
trained  in  small  and  sj)ecial  points  ;  skill  in  distinguishing  theo¬ 
ries  rather  than  in  applying  them, — these  are  the  requirements 
for  success  No  one  will  depreciate  them.  They  are  important 
in  themselves,  and  inestimable  when  joined  with  force  and  inde¬ 
pendence  of  character  ;  but  when  obtained  at  the  expense  of 
these  qualities,  the  loss  may  be  greater  than  the  gain.  All  the 
influences  that  surround  the  growing  boy  tend  to  theory  rather 
than  practice,  to  render  him  speculative  rather  than  practical. 
This  same  evil  is  continued  in  the  university.  Nowhere  does 
the  student  receive  general  and  comprehensive  views.  He 
chooses  his  special  subjects,  and  hears  lectures  upon  them  only. 
True,  the  whole  university  is  open  to  his  choice  ;  but  the  pros¬ 
pective  examination  for  his  degree  prevents  departure  from  a 
special  line.  The  university  is  thus  broken  up  into  a  number  of 
schools  for  the  training  of  specialists  in  their  respective  subjects. 
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Students  issue  from  the  German  universities  undoubtedly  better 
trained  in  their  chosen  branches  than  the  students  of  other 
nations  ;  but  what  they  gain  in  concentration  they  lose  in  adapta¬ 
tion.  They  are  limited  in  their  horizon,  and  contracted  in  their 
sympathies  and  their  energies.  This  defect  is  recognized  by 
Germans  themselves  ;  and  a  critic  of  the  universities  has  thus 
described  them  :  “  The  student  becomes  a  scholar  ;  and  after  the 
legal  course  is  over,  he  comes  to  an  understanding  with  the 
teacher,  along  with  his  fellow-workers  in  the  same  subject,  to  fol¬ 
low  a  mean  program.  Me  who  has  not  made  natural  science  his 
special  department  leaves  the  university  without  an  idea  of  the 
weighty  discoveries  of  the  natural  philosophers.  Me  who  has 
gone  through  the  course  in  medicine  gets  no  general  survey  of 
the  many  branches  of  study  necessary  for  his  calling;  he  has 
explored  but  one  ;  and  all  subjects  be\  ond  his  professional  range 
are  absolutely  closed  to  him.  The  law  student  knows  nothing 
of  the  structure  of  the  human  bodv  ;  the  surgeon,  nothing  of  the 
elementary  groundwork  of  law  and  justice;  the  first  principles 
of  social  economy,  literature,  ethnology,  history,  and  all  those 
matters  which  every  educated  man  ought  to  know  something 
about,  if  he  is  to  mix  in  society,  are  to  a  terrible  degree  strange 
to  those  studying  in  special  departments.  The  lecture-rooms  He 
side  by  side  ;  the  many  schools  are  under  one  roof  ;  the  profes¬ 
sors  belong  to  one  senate  ;  the  whole  society  is  tied  together  by 
statutes  and  external  organization,  but  the  spiritual  link  is  miss¬ 
ing  ;  personal  avocations  insulate,  particular  studies  separate  the 
students  ;  and  the  university  is  nothing  more  than  a  congeries 
of  schools  for  specialists.” 

Such  are  some  of  the  excellencies  and  the  defects  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  schools.  As  in  every  other  system,  the  two  are  mixed;  and 
it  is  [)erhaps  remarkable  that  with  so  much  of  good  there  is  so 
little  of  evil.  Some  things  are  good  for  Germany  that  would 
not  be  good  for  us.  The  nature  of  her  institutions  and  the 
habits  and  customs  of  her  people  are  so  different  from  ours  that 
truthful  comparisons  are  difficult  to  institute  ;  and  in  dissimilar 
conditions  we  may  freely  admit  excellencies  which  we  should  not 
wish  to  imitate.  On  the  whole,  the  system  of  training  in  Ger¬ 
many  meets  the  wants  of  the  people  to  a  remarkable  degree ; 
and  if  it  cannot  claim  to  be  an  ideal  one,  may  yet  combine  more 
advantages  and  fewer  defects  than  that  of  any  other  European 
nation,  or,  possibly,  even  our  own 
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THE  OLD  SOUTH  HISTORICAL  WORK. 

RY  EDWIN  D.  MEAD. 

The  Old  South  Lectures  for  Young  People  were  instituted  in 
the  summer  of  1883,  as  a  means  of  promoting  a  more  serious 
and  intelligent  attention  to  historical  studies,  especially 
studies  in  American  history,  among  the  young  people  of  Boston. 
The  success  of  the  lectures  has  certainly  been  very  great ;  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  such  courses  of  lectures  may  be  permanently 
sustained  in  Boston,  and  established  with  equal  success  in  other 
cities  of  the  country.  The  Old  South  Lectures  have  proved 
that  our  American  history  can  be  presented  to  our  young  people 
in  such  a  way  as  shall  awaken  their  deepest  interest,  and  make 
them  want  to  come  again  and  again  for  more  and  more.  They  have 
shown  to  those  who  have  been  concerned  in  the  management 
how  broad  and  rich  and  varied  are  the  fields  into  which  the 
young  students  may  be  led  ;  and  they  have  made  all  serious 
people  who  have  attended  the  lectures  feel  their  important  prac¬ 
tical  and  moral  bearing  ;  how  close  the  relation  of  history  to 
politics,  and  how  potent  an  instrumentality  such  lectures  may  be 
made  for  the  promotion  of  good  citizenship.  Not  every  city  has 
its  Old  South  Meeting  House,  with  the  wealth  of  association 
which  lends  such  re-enforcement  to  the  impres>iveness  of  meet¬ 
ings  where  the  names  of  Winthrop  and  Franklin  and  Samuel 
Adams  are  upon  the  tongue ;  not  everywhere  can  broad  subjects 
be  rooted  in  local  history  and  illustrated  by  local  landmarks  as 
in  Massachusetts, — and  especially  in  Boston, — with  their  great 
line  of  Colonial  and  Revolutionary  traditions  ;  and  the  utility  of 
such  local  interests,  their  stimulation  to  the  imagination,  their 
provocation  to  thought,  cannot  be  valued  too  highly.  Not  every¬ 
where  can  such  munificence  be  hoped  for  as  that  which  has 
made  possible  the  interesting  e.xperiment  at  the  Old  South 
Meeting  House.  But  there  is  no  American  city  where  boys  and 
girls  and  parents  and  teachers  cannot  be  gathered  together  in 
some  place  where  the  spirit  of  Winthrop  and  Adams  and  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Lincoln  will  be  in  their  midst ;  there  is  no  American 
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city  which  is  not  a  joint  heir  to  our  national  history,  nor  whose 
local  history  is  not  ten  times  more  interesting  and  didactic, 
ten  times  more  closely  connected  with  broad,  general  move¬ 
ments,  than  those  suppose  who  do  not  think  about  it ;  and  there  is 
no  city  without  citizens  quite  able  to  support,  and  teachers,  min¬ 
isters,  and  lawyers  quite  able  to  prepare,  series  of  lectures  which 
shall  do  the  work  which  it  is  the  aim  of  the  Old  South  Lectures 
to  do  in  Boston,  of  awakening  in  the  young  people,  who  are  so 
quickly  to  control  the  nation,  a  true  sense  of  their  indebtedness 
to  the  present  and  the  future,  by  awakening  in  them  a  true  sense 
of  their  indebtedness  to  the  past. 

The  Lectures  for  Young  People  are  not  the  whole  of  the  Old 
South  work  ;  nor  were  the  lectures  of  1883  the  first  lectures  for 
young  people,  although  it  was  at  this  time  that  the  work  became 
more  definitely  organized,  and  the  regular  courses  of  lectures 
were  instituted.  The  beginnings  date  back  to  December,  1878, 
when  Miss  C.  Alice  Baker,  whose  name  should  always  be  remem¬ 
bered  with  special  kindness  by  the  young  people  who  gather  at 
the  Old  South  Meeting  House,  began  a  series  of  talks  on  sub¬ 
jects  connected  with  early  New  Kngland  history,  which  she 
called  the  “The  Children’s  Hour.”  This  was  soon  after  the 
nobie  efforts  of  the  women  of  Boston  had  succeeded  in  saving 
the  Old  South  Meeting  House  fiom  destruction.  The  floor  and 
galleries  of  the  meeting  house  were  full  of  relics  and  reminders 
of  the  colonial  time,  which  had  served  at  the  fairs  ;  and  these 
Miss  Baker  turned  into  texts  and  object-lessons,  to  the  profit 
and  delight  of  the  boys  and  girls  who  came  in  good  numbers. 
“  The  Children’s  Hour  ”  was  between  eleven  and  twelve  o’clock 
on  Saturdays  ;  and  these  talks  were  continued  through  the  win¬ 
ter,  and  until  late  in  the  spring  of  1879. 

At  this  time,  in  1879,  the  first  attempt  was  made  in  the  way 
of  providing  historical  lectures  at  the  Old  South  Meeting  House 
for  the  general  public.  Mr.  John  Fiske  was  engaged  to  deliver 
a  course  upon  “  The  Discovery  and  Colonization  of  America.” 
The  lectures  proved  to  be  singularly  interesting  and  successful; 
and  the  warm  welcome  which  Mr.  Fiske  received  at  this  time, 
and  his  immediate  engagement  for  further  lectures  at  the  Old 
South,  undoubtedly  had  much  to  do  in  determining  him  to  the 
devotion  of  so  much  of  his  time,  during  these  last  years,  to  the 
writing  and  lecturing  upon  historical  subjects,  which  have  been 
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the  means  of  so  much  pleasure  and  so  much  good  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people.  Almost  all  of  his  lectures,  since  1879  have  been 
delivered  first  in  the  Old  South  Meeting  House,  and  prepared 
with  the  Old  South  audience  primarily  in  mind  ;  and  this  audi¬ 
ence,  gathering  on  Saturday  mornings, — a  constantly  increasing 
audience, — has  never  failed  to  listen  to  him  with  ever  new  delight. 
His  lectures  on  the  “  Colonization  of  America  ’’  were  followed, 
in  1880.  by  the  lectures  on  “  American  Political  Ideals,”  which 
were  afterward  given  with  so  much  effect  in  London,  and  have 
recently  been  published  in  book  form  ;  in  1881,  by  six  lectures 
on  the  “American  Revolution  ”  ;  in  1883,  by  twelve  lectures  on 
the  same  subject ;  and  in  1884,  by  six  lectures  on  the  “  Critical 
Period,”  the  period  between  the  close  of  the  Revolution  and  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution. 

In  1879,  also,  the  first  celebration  of  Washington’s  Birthday 
at  the  Old  South  Meeting  House  took  place,  and  the  observance 
of  the  day  has,  from  that  time,  been  regular.  Miss  Baker  was 
the  speaker  at  the  first  celebration,  and  on  subsequent  occasions 
addresses  have  been  given  by  Justin  Winsor,  Charles  C.  Coflin, 
Rev.  F.  W.  Gunsaulus,  William  Everett,  and  others.  Various 
features  have  been  introduced  at  these  celebrations  to  add  to 
their  interest.  In  1 885  selections  from  Washington’s  Farewell 
Address  were  read  by  the  first-prize  essayist  of  the  year.  The 
present  year  there  was  singing  by  a  chorus  of  nearly  two  hun¬ 
dred  children  from  the  public  schools,  who  had  come  to  the 
meeting  house  on  many  successive  Saturdays  for  rehearsal  and 
instruction,  greatly  enjoying  the  opportunity.  It  is  felt  that 
much  more  can  and  ought  to  be  made  of  this  musical  feature 
than  heretofore  ;  that  special  musical  occasions,  indeed,  might 
be  easily  arranged,  might  be  most  useful,  and  be  warmly  wel¬ 
comed  by  the  general  public,  —  festivals  devoted  not  only  to 
national  hymns,  but  to  the  promotion  of  the  public  interest  in 
the  simpler  works  of  the  great  composers.  The  material  for 
such  musical  enterprises  is  never  lacking.  The  number  of 
young  people  in  all  large  cities  who  are  eager  to  join  choral  soci¬ 
eties  and  devote  themselves  to  regular  discipline  and  culture  is 
always  great.  All  that  is  necessary  is  that  good  instruction  and 
good  occasions  be  provided.  The  proper  place  of  music  in 
almost  any  popular  movement  for  political  education  is  a  promi¬ 
nent  one.  It  should  be  remarked  here,  that  in  connection  with 
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the  “  Old  North  Studies  ”  during  the  past  winter,  of  which  more 
will  be  said  presently,  two  Musical  Evenings  were  provided, 
devoted  to  national  hymns, — one  evening  to  our  own  hymns,  the 
other,  to  those  of  foreign  countries.  The  hymns  were  sung  by  a 
chorus  of  young  people,  and  their  stories  briefly  told  in  connec¬ 
tion.  No  evenings  proved  more  enjoyable  or,  perhaps,  more  use¬ 
ful.  As  one  has  said,  “  Let  me  make  the  songs  of  a  people,  and 
I  care  not  who  makes  the  laws  so  we  may  say  that  if  we  can 
get  people  to  sing  well  we  are  certainly  doing  something,  I  think 
doing  much,  to  get  them  to  vote  well.  Music  should  especially 
have  a  more  prominent  place  in  our  political  festivals  ;  and  our 
great  national  anniversaries  should  altogether  be  at  once  honored 
and  utilized  by  observances  of  a  higher  and  finer  character  than 
is  now  common.  No  occasions  have  drawn  larger  audiences  to 
the  Old  South  Meeting  House  than  the  celebrations  of  Washing¬ 
ton’s  Birthday.  Not  only  has  the  floor  of  the  meeting-house 
been  filled,  but  the  galleries  have  also  overflowed  with  the  young 
people.  Doubtless  as  many  would  come  as  gladly  to  celebrate 
Forefathers’  Day  and  other  days  ;  and  these  additional  celebra¬ 
tions  are  contemplated  at  the  Old  South. 

The  regular  courses  of  Old  South  Lectures  for  Young  People 
were  begun,  as  has  been  said,  in  the  summer  of  1883,  and  have 
been  regularly  continued  in  the  subsecpient  summers.  The  lect¬ 
ures  are  given  on  Wednesday  afternoons,  beginning  late  in  July 
or  early  in  August.  They  are  really  vacation  studies,  having 
been  instituted,  largely,  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  great  class  of 
young  people  who  do  not  go  away  from  the  city  during  the  sum 
mer,  and  who,  during  the  long  vacation  weeks,  have  practically 
nothing  to  do.  There  have  been  many  requests  to  have  the  lect¬ 
ures  repeated  in  the  winter,  and  in  the  evening,  when  many 
might  profit  by  them  who  now  desire  to  and  cannot  ;  and  these 
requests  have  been,  and  will  be,  carefully  considered,  although  it 
cannot  yet  be  said  whether  this  repetition  will  be  arranged.  The 
present  attendance  on  the  summer  afternoon  is  very  large,  and 
a  more  promising  and  inspiring  audience  is  not  often  gathered 
together.  Admission  is  always  by  ticket ;  but  tickets  are  fur¬ 
nished  gratis,  through  the  post,  to  all  young  people  who  apply 
for  them  in  their  own  handwriting,  the  lectures  being  well  adver¬ 
tised  in  the  daily  papers.  Tickets  are  also  sent  to  many  teach¬ 
ers  and  others,  and  are  sold  to  all  others  who  desire  them  ;  so 
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that  there  is  always  a  good  sprinkling  of  older  people  in  the 
audience  ;  and  these  seem  to  enjoy  the  simple  lectures  as  thor¬ 
oughly  as  the  young  people.  There  is  no  “  baby  talk.”  These 
lectures  are  not  meant  for  children  chiefly,  but  iox  yonng people. 
It  is  felt  that  the  youngest  are  not  calculated  to  profit  most  from 
the  consideration  of  such  subjects.  The  lecturers  are  told  to 
aim  at  the  bright  boy  and  girl  of  fifteen  ;  and  this  bright  boy 
and  girl  seldom  fail  to  follow  the  speaker  closely  to  the  end  of 
the  hour.  A  more  attentive  and  grateful  audience  on  a  summer 
afternoon  is  rare  ;  and  its  enthusiasm  and  vigor  appear  when  it 
speaks  for  itself,  as  it  does  in  the  national  hymn  which  is  always 
sung  at  the  close. 

The  first  course  of  these  lectures,  which  was  intended  to  be 
strictly  upon  subjects  in  early  Massachusetts  history,  but  was 
certain  necessities  somewhat  modified,  was  as  follows  : 

“  Governor  Bradford  and  Governor  Winthrop,”  by  Edwin  D. 
Mead  ;  “  Plymouth,”  by  Mrs.  A.  M.  Diaz  ;  “  Concord,”  by  Frank 
h.  Sanborn/  “The  Town  Meeting,”  by  Prof.  James  K.  Hosmer ; 
“  Franklin,  the  Boston  Boy,”  by  George  M.  Towle;  “Plow  to 
Study  American  History,”  by  Prof.  G.  Stanley  Hall ;  “  The  Year 
1777,”  by  John  P'iske  ;  “History  in  the  Boston  Streets,”  by 
Edward  Everett  Hale. 

The  lectures  for  1884  vvere  devoted  to  men  representative  of 
certain  epochs  or  ideas  in  the  history  of  Bos. on,  as  follows  ; 

“  Sir  Harry  Vane,  in  New  England  and  in  Old  England,”  by 
Edward  Everett  Hale,  Jr. ;  “John  Harvard,  and  the  P'ounding 
of  Harvard  College,”  by  Edward  Channing,  Ph.  D.  ;  “  The 
Mather  Family,  and  the  Old  Boston  Ministers,”  by  Rev.  Samuel 
J.  Harrows  ;  “  Simon  Bradstreet,  and  the  Struggle  for  the  Char¬ 
ter,”  by  Prof.  Marshall  S.  Snow  ;  “  Samuel  Adams,  and  the 
Beginning  of  the  Rev’olution,”  by  Prof.  James  K.  Hosmer ; 
“  Josiah  Quincy,  the  Great  Mayor,”  by  Charles  W.  Slack  ; 
“  Daniel  Webster,  the  Defender  of  the  Constitution,”  by  Charles 
C.  Coffin  ;  “John  A.  Andrew,  the  Great  War  Governor,”  by  Col. 
T.  W.  Higginson. 

The  course  for  the  summer  of  1885  was  upon  “  The  War  for 
the  Union”  ;  and  gained  peculiar  interest  from  the  fact,  that 
almost  every  speaker  had  been  a  prominent  actor  in  the  great 
conflict,  and  often  in  the  very  scenes  depicted.  It  was  as 
follows  : 
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“  Slavery,”  by  William  Lloyd  Grrison,  Jr.  ;  “The  Fall  of  Sum- 
ter,”  by  Col.  T.  W.  Hi<?ginson  ;  “The  Monitor  and  the  Merri. 
mac,”  by  Charles  C.  Coffin  ;  “  The  Battle  of  Gettysburg,”  by 
Col.  Theodore  A.  Dodge  ;  “  Sherman’s  March  to  the  Sea,”  by 
Gen.  William  Cogswell;  “The  Sanitary  Commission,”  by  Mrs. 
Mary  A.  Livermore  ;  “  Abraham  Lincoln,”  by  Hon.  John  D. 
Long  ;  “  General  Grant,”  by  Charles  C.  Coffin. 

The  past  summer’s  lectures,  beginning  August  4,  were  upon 
“  The  War  for  Independence  ”  ;  the  program  being  as  follows  ; 

“Samuel  Adams  and  Patrick  Henry,”  by  Edwin  D.  Mead; 
“  Bunker  Hill,  and  the  News  in  England,”  by  Henry  L.  South- 
wick  ;  “  The  Declaration  of  Independence,”  by  James  MacAlis- 
ter;  “The  Times  that  Tried  Men’s  Souls,”  by  John  Fiske ; 
“  Lafayette,  and  Help  from  P'rance,”  by  Rev.  F.  W.  Gunsaulus ; 
“The  Women  of  the  Revolution,”  by  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Livermore; 
“  Washington  and  his  Generals,”  by  George  M  Towle. 

In  connection  with  each  lecture  an  historical  leaflet,  some¬ 
times  of  four  pages,  but  usually  of  eight,  is  prepared  for  free 
circulation  among  the  attendants  upon  the  lecture.  At  the  end 
of  the  course  those  who  have  preserved  their  leaflets  and  bring 
them  to  the  clerk  at  the  meeting  house  have  them  neatly  bound 
for  a  trifling  sum.  The  subjects  of  the  Old  South  Leaflets  are 
immediately  related  to  the  subjects  of  the  lectures,  which  they 
are  intended  to  supplement.  They  are  made  up,  for  the  most 
part,  from  original  papers  of  the  periods  treated  in  the  lectures, 
in  the  hope  to  make  the  men  and  the  public  life  of  the  periods 
more  clear  and  real.  It  is  believed  that  these  leaflets  are  a 
means  of  much  good,  in  stimulating  historical  interest  and 
inquiry  among  the  young  people,  in  acquainting  them  with  inter¬ 
esting  and  useful  writings,  and  especially  in  encouraging  the 
habit  of  consulting  original  documents.  Something  of  their 
character  may  be  inferred  from  the  following  list  of  subjects  for 
1883,  1884.  and  1885,  which  the  reader  may  be  pleased  to  com¬ 
pare  with  the  subjects  of  the  corresponding  lectures: 

1883. — (i)  Cotton  Mather’s  account  of  Governor  Bradford,  from  the 
“  Magnalia  ”  ;  (2)  the  account  of  the  arrival  of  the  Pilgrims  at  Cape 
Cod,  from  Bradford’s  Journal ;  (3)  an  extract  from  Emerson’s  Con¬ 
cord  Address  in  1835  ;  (4)  extracts  from  Emerson,  Samuel  Adams,  De 
Tocqueville,  and  others,  upon  the  Town  Meeting  ;  (5)  a  portion  of 
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Franklin’s  Autobiography  ;  (6)  Carlyle  on  the  Study  of  History  ;  (7) 
an  extract  from  Charles  Sumner's  oration  upon  Lafayette,  etc  ;  (8) 
Emerson’s  poem,  “  Boston.” 

1884.  — (i)  Selections  from  Forster’s  essay  on  Vane,  etc.  ;  (2)  an 
extract  from  Cotton  Mather’s  “  Sal  Gentium  ”  ;  (3)  Increase  Mather’s 
“  Narrative  of  the  Miseries  of  New  England  ”  ;  (4)  an  original  account 
of  “The  Revolution  in  New  England”  in  1689;  (5)  a  letter  from 
Samuel  Adams  to  John  Adams,  on  Republican  Government;  (6) 
extracts  from  Josiah  Quincy’s  Boston  Address  of  1830  ;  (7)  Words  of 
Webster ;  (8)  a  portion  of  Governor  Andrew’s  Address  to  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Legislature  in  January,  1861. 

1885.  — (i)  Lowell’s  “  Present  Crisis  ”  and  Garrison’s  Salutatory  in 
the  Liberator  of  January  i,  1831  ;  (2)  extract  from  Henry  Ward 
Beecher’s  oration  at  Fort  Sumter  in  1865  ;  (3)  contemporary  news¬ 
paper  accounts  of  the  engagement  between  the  Monitor  and  the  Merri- 
mac ;  (4)  extract  from  FMward  Everett’s  address  at  the  consecration 
of  the  National  Cemetery  at  Gettysburg,  with  President  Lincoln’s 
address ;  (5)  extract  from  General  Sherman’s  account  of  the  March  to 
the  Sea,  in  his  Memoirs;  (6)  Lowell’s  Commemoration  Ode”;  (7) 
extract  from  Lincoln’s  First  Inaugural  Address,  the  Emancipation  Pro¬ 
clamation,  and  the  Second  Inaugural  Address  ;  (8)  account  of  the  ser¬ 
vice  in  memory  of  General  Grant  in  Westminster  Abbey,  with  Arch¬ 
deacon  Farrar’s  address. 

A  very  interesting  and  important  feature  of  the  Old  South 
work  is  that  of  the  Old  South  Prize  Essays.  The  Old  South 
Prizes  for  essays  on  subjects  in  American  history  were  first 
offered  in  1881,  two  years  before  the  establishment  of  the  Young 
People’s  Lectures.  'I'he  purpose  and  conditions  of  the  prizes  may 
best  be  stated,  perhaps,  in  the  language  of  the  circular  first 
announcing  them,  which  is  therefore  here  inserted,  with  the 
remark,  that  the  only  changes  in  conditions  in  subsequent  years 
have  been  the  limitation  of  competition  to  graduates  of  the  year 
and  of  one  year  previous,  and  the  extension  of  the  time  for  the 
preparation  of  the  essays  to  the  end  of  the  year : 

In  order  to  encourage  the  growing  interest  in  American  history,  the 
undersigned  are  authorized  to  offer  prizes  for  the  best  essays  on  the 
subjects  named  below,  the  competition  being  open  to  all  who  have  grad¬ 
uated  from  the  Boston  High  Schools  (including  the  Latin  Schools)  in 
1879,  1880,  and  1881. 

Forty  dollars  will  be  awarded  for  the  best  essay  on  each  of  the  sub- 
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jects  named  below,  and  twenty-five  dollars  for  the  second  best, — mak¬ 
ing  in  all  four  prizes.  Competitors  may  write  on  both  subjects,  if  they 
wish,  but  no  one  can  receive  more  than  one  prize. 

The  essays  must  be  sent  between  October  i  and  December  i,  i88i, 
to  Mrs.  Kate  Gannett  Wells,  155  Boylston  Street.  It  is  recommended 
that  they  should  be  written  on  quarto  letter-paper,  and  that  no  essay 
should  e.xceed  in  length  fifteen  pages  of  the  North  American  Review. 
Each  essay  must  bear  an  assumed  name,  and  must  be  accompanied  by 
a  sealed  letter  having  the  assumed  name  outside  and  the  real  name  of 
the  writer  within,  together  with  the  date  of  graduation  and  the  name 
of  the  high  school  at  which  the  pupil  graduated. 

The  judges  will  give  some  weight  to  the  literary  merit  of  the  essays, 
but  will  chiefly  consider  the  amount  of  historical  knowledge  and 
thought  displayed.  They  will  reserve  the  right  to  withhold  any  or  all 
of  the  prizes  in  case  essays  of  sufficient  merit  are  not  offered. 


SUBJECTS  FOR  ESSAYS. 


I.  What  was  the  policy  of  the  early  colonists  of  Massachusetts 
toward  Quakers  and  others  whom  they  regarded  as  intruders  ?  Was 
this  policy  in  any  respect  objectionable,  and,  if  so,  what  excuses  can 
be  offered  for  it  ? 

II.  Why  did  the  American  colonies  separate  from  the  mother  coun¬ 
try  ?  Did  the  early  settlers  look  forward  to  any  such  separation,  and, 
if  not,  how  and  when  did  the  wish  for  it  grow  up  ?  What  was  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  form  of  government  which  they  finally  adopted 
and  that  under  which  they  had  before  been  living  ? 


Mrs.  Augustus  Hemenway, 
Edwin  P.  Seaver, 

Miss  Lucretia  Crocker, 
Mrs.  Kate  Gannett  Wells, 


Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson, 
Miss  C.  Alice  Baker, 


>  Committee 


The  essays  received  in  i88r  were  all  on  the  first  subject 
named.  The  number  received  was  perhaps  smaller  than  was 
expected,  —  the  numbers  have  largely  increased  in  subsequent 
years,  fully  twenty  essays  having  once  been  submitted, — but  this 
fact  was  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  unexpected  merit  of 
the  essays  Their  average  execution  was  very  creditable,  and 
those  higher  on  the  list  exhibited  an  amount  of  study  and 
thought  far  beyond  what  was  looked  for.  The  first  prize  was 
awarded  to  Henry  L.  Southwick,  a  graduate  of  the  Dorchester 
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High  School  in  1880;  the  second  prize,  to  Leo  R.  Lewis,  a  gradu¬ 
ate  of  the  English  High  School  in  1879;  and  the  third,  to  Clift 
Rogers  Clapp,  a  graduate  of  the  Latin  School  in  1880.  The 
third  prize  was  not  in  the  original  offer,  but  was  granted  because 
of  the  unexpected  concentration  of  all  the  essays  upon  a  single 
subject.  The  judges  expressed  the  opinion,  in  1881,  that  several 
of  the  essays  submitted  in  that  year  well  deserved  publication  ; 
and  the  same  is  true  of  many  of  the  essays  submitted  since. 
Mr.  Southwick’s  essay,  the  first-prize  essay  of  1881,  has  been 
printed,  and  some  of  the  later  essays  may  be  printed,  not  only 
on  account  of  their  intrinsic  value,  which  is  often  considerable, 
but  to  furnish  the  competitors  for  the  prizes  in  subsequent  years 
with  a  certain  criterion,  by  showing  them  what  their  predeces¬ 
sors  have  done,  and  to  make  the  general  public  better  acquainted 
with  the  interest  of  the  young  people  in  historical  and  political 
studies  and  with  their  excellent  accomplishments.  ^ 

The  subjects  assigned  for  the  essays  in  1882,  1883,  1884,  and 
1885  were  as  follows.  The  names  of  the  prize  essayists  of  each 
year  are  printed  in  connection,  for  the  sake  of  showing  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  prizes  among  boys  and  girls  and  among  different 
schools. 

1882. 

I.  Ethan  Allen  and  the  Green  Mountain  Boys  ;  or  the  Early  His 
tory  of  the  New  Hampshire  Grant,  afterward  called  Vermont. 

II.  The  Town  Meeting  in  the  Old  South  Meeting  House  on  July 
22  and  28,  1774. 

I.  First  prize  :  Miss  Bertha  Goodale,  Girls’  Latin  School,  1882. 
Second  prize :  Edward  B.  Bayley,  English  High  School,  1882. 

II.  Second  prize:  Miss  Eleanor  F.  Lang,  Girls’  High  School,  1881. 

1883. 

I.  The  right  and  wrong  of  the  policy  of  the  United  States  toward 
the  North  American  Indians. 

II.  What  were  the  defects  of  the  “  Articles  of  Confederation  ” 
between  the  American  States,  and  why  was  the  “  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  ”  substituted  ? 

I.  First  prize  :  Shattuck  Osgood  Hartwell,  Boston  Latin  School, 
1883.  Second  prize  :  Miss  Bertha  Goodale,  Girls’  Latin  School,  1882. 

II.  First  prize :  Miss  Louisa  E.  Humphrey,  Girls’  High  School,  1883. 
Second  prize  :  Miss  Harriet  P.  Blancher,  Girls’  High  School,  1882. 
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1884. 

I.  Why  did  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  come  to  New  England  "i 

II.  The  struggle  to  maintain  the  Massachusetts  Charter,  to  its  final 
loss  in  1684.  Discuss  the  relation  of  the  struggle  to  the  subsequent 
struggle  of  the  Colonies  for  Independence. 

I.  First  prize  :  Franklin  E.  E.  Hamilton,  Boston  Latin  School, 
1883.  Second  prize:  Shattuck  O.  Hartwell,  Boston  Latin  School,  1883. 

11.  Second  prize  :  Benjamin  C.  Lane,  English  High  School,  1883. 

1885. 

I.  Slavery  as  it  once  prevailed  in  Massachusetts. 

II.  The  States’  Rights  doctrine  in  New  England,  with  special  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  Hartford  Convention. 

1.  First  prize :  Miss  Alice  Edson,  West  Roxbury  High  School, 
1885.  Second  prize  :  Miss  Mary  Butler,  Girls’  High  School,  1884. 

II.  First  prize  :  Miss  Lillian  Jameson,  Girls’  Latin  School,  1885. 
Second  prize  :  Bertram  P.  Flint,  Roxbury  Latin  School,  1884. 

The  subjects  proposed  for  the  present  year  are  the  following  : 

I.  The  Boston  Town  Meetings  and  their  influence  in  the  .Amer¬ 
ican  Revolution. 

II.  English  opinion  upon  the  .American  Revolution  preceding  and 
during  the  war. 

It  will  be  seen  that  these  subjects,  like  those  of  last  year,  are  related 
to  the  general  subject  of  the  lectures  for  the  year. 

Of  the  essays  in  general,  it  is  to  be  said  that  they  have  been 
very  gratifying.  The  number  of  really  poor  or  crude  essays 
offered  is  very  few,  the  work  of  the  young  people  bearing  wit¬ 
ness  in  almost  every  instance  to  faithful  study,  industry,  and  zeal, 
and,  in  many  instances,  to  singular  grasp  and  {)enetration.  The 
essays,  when  returned,  are  accompanied  by  careful  criticism,  and 
by  hints  as  to  future  study  ;  and  for  the  last  two  years  some 
important  historical  work  has  been  presented  to  each  essayist ; 
to  the  1884  essayists,  Bradford's  Journal ;  to  those  of  1885,  Web¬ 
ster's  Orations.  Many  of  the  essayists  have  found  their  efforts 
in  this  connection  the  beginning  of  varied  and  broader  courses 
of  historical  study.  The  organization  of  their  number,  already 
considerable  and  each  year  increasing,  into  some  sort  of  a  soci¬ 
ety  for  the  sake  of  sustaining  and  directing  their  interest  in  his¬ 
tory  and  politics,  is  contemplated  ;  and  as  such  a  society  would 
be  made  up,  through  a  certain  process  of  natural  selection,  of  a 
large  proportion  of  the  graduates  of  the  Boston  schools  conspic- 
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uous  for  their  historical  acquirements,  many  of  them  now  stu¬ 
dents  in  colleges  or  already  graduates,  much  good  work  might 
justly  be  expected  from  it. 

There  remains  but  one  more  feature  of  the  Old  South  work  to 
speak  of.  —  but  what  an  interesting  one  !  —  the  “  Old  North 
Studies.”  The  whole  aim  of  the  Old  South  work  is  practical, — 
to  make  good  citizens.  A  good  citizen  must  be  a  patriot; 
and  a  good  patriot  must  be  an  intelligent  one, — one  who  knows 
what  the  country’s  history  and  institutions  mean.  /Xn  intelli¬ 
gent  love  of  country,  as  a  means  to  intelligent  and  high-minded 
politics,  is  what  is  aimed  at.  The  work  undertaken  and  contem¬ 
plated  at  the  Old  South,  which  has  been  spoken  of,  is  of  a  kind 
calculated,  as  well  as  any  yet  devised,  perhaps,  to  awaken,  in  a 
general  way,  the  historical  consciousness  and  the  national  spirit. 
But  in  great  sections  of  our  great  cities  something  much  more 
particular  is  incumbent,  something  coming  closer  to  the  people, 
young  and  old,  if  one  would  really'  bring  history  to  bear  as  a 
moral  and  political  force.  It  was  in  this  feeling  that  the  “  Old 
North  Studies  in  History”  were  inaugurated, — series  of  meet¬ 
ings  at  the  North  End  of  Boston,  under  the  same  direction  as 
that  of  the  Old  South  work,  and  always  treated  as  a  department 
of  that  work.—  devoted  to  lectures,  readings,  essay's,  and  studies 
of  various  subjects,  chiefly  Boston,  and  more  particularly  North 
End  history  and  antiquities,  but  also  largely  in  general  American 
and  English  history.  The  North  End  was  chosen  as  the  field 
for  this  experiment  for  two  reasons, — because  it  was  that  section 
of  Boston  which  most  needed  such  education,  and  because  its 
own  associations  and  landmarks  furnished,  in  a  way  not  true  of 
any  other  needy  part  of  the  city,  most  attractive  object  lessons 
and  points  of  departure  for  the  teacher  of  history. 

The  general  theory  upon  which  the  Old  South  work  has  been 
conducted  is  that  of  making  instruction  as  concrete  as  possible ; 
of  relating  history'  as  directly  as  possible  to  life  and  things  well 
known  ;  of  beginning  as  nearly  as  possible  at  the  soles  of  the 
boots.  So  beginning,  it  is  Ijelieved  that  studies  can  be  extended 
in  the  best  way  to  the  broadest  circles.  And  the  Old  North  End 
was  fortunate  ground  for  such  beginnings.  Each  street  and  cor¬ 
ner  had  a  past  which  was  full  and  eloquent.  Here  was  Copp’s 
Hill,  with  the  tomb  of  the  Mathers  and  the  memories  of  the 
morning  of  l^unker  Hill.  Here  was  North  Square,  where  the 
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“  Church  of  the  Mathers  ”  used  to  stand,  over  against  Nicholas 
Upsall’s  Red  Lion  Inn,  and  where  still  stands  the  house  of  Paul 
Revere.  Here  was  the  Old  North  Church  and  its  steeple,  from 
which  the  lights  gleamed  forth  for  Revere  on  that  fateful  April 
night ;  here,  the  old  sign  marking  still,  in  Union  street,  the  site 
of  the  Green  Dragon  Inn,  where  Adams  and  Hancock  and  War¬ 
ren  and  Revere  were  wont  to  meet  and  plan  together  ;  here,  the 
site  of  Franklin’s  “  Blue  Ball,”  of  Governor  Hutchinson’s  man¬ 
sion  and  Lady  Agnes  P'rankland’s ;  here,  Boston  Stone  and  Fan- 
euil  Hall.  Almost  no  street  which  had  not  some  time  come  into 
the  poem  or  the  novel,  or  where  some  line  of  great  divines  had 
not  reasoned  of  righteousness,  temperance,  and  judgment  to 
come.  Surely,  if  squalid  streets  could  ever  be  transfigured  by 
the  revival  of  great  memories,  and  history  made  to  awaken  pride 
and  a  better  public  spirit,  here  was  good  opportunity. 

The  North  End  work  was  begun  by  a  course  of  four  lectures 
on  “  The  Old  North  Ivnd,”  by  Rev  Edward  G.  Porter  of  Le.xing- 
ton,  given  in  the  hall  of  the  Industrial  Home  in  North  Bennet 
street,  in  the  spring  of  1885.  The  lectures  were  fully  illustrated 
by  the  stereopticon,  a  large  number  of  pictures  of  old  North  hind 
places  and  men  and  events  having  been  specially  prepared,  and 
they  proved  remarkably  attractive  ;  the  hall  was  always  thronged, 
not  only  with  North  Phid  people,  but  with  old-time  residents, 
often  coming  from  long  distances,  pleased  to  revive  their  early 
recollections.  The  securing  of  Mr.  Porter  for  these  introductory 
lectures  was  a  peculiar  piece  of  good  fortune.  He  is  the  ideal 
antiquarian,  with  nothing  of  the  dry-as-dust  about  him,  yet  with 
an  accuracy,  patience,  and  enthusiasm  for  details  as  conspicuous 
as  his  warm  human  interests,  and  his  dexterity  in  linking  grand¬ 
fathers  and  great-grandfathers  to  broad  historical  movements 
No  one  has  made  the  Old  North  End  the  subject  of  such  careful 
studies ;  and  nothing  in  these  lectures  was  more  interesting  or 
pleasant  than  the  manner  in  which  the  lecturer  took  the  audi¬ 
ence  into  his  confidence  and  became  learner  as  well  as  teacher. 
As  a  result  of  the  interest  created  by  the  lectures,  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  the  young  people  of  the  North  End  sent  in  their 
names  in  response  to  invitation  as  signifying  their  desire 
to  continue  or  begin  historical  studies  under  proper  directions ; 
and  the  “  Old  North  Studies”  proper  were  immediately  organ¬ 
ized.  The  free  use  of  the  beautiful  lower  room  of  the  Parmenter 
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Street  Chapel  was  generously  tendered  for  the  work  by  the  Benev¬ 
olent  Fraternity  ;  and  here  the  fortnightly  studies  were  carried 
on  until  midsummer,  being  again  resumed  at  the  beginning  of 
last  winter.  The  evening’s  program  has  consisted  chiefly  of 
essays  by  the  young  people  and  an  address  by  the  director  of  the 
meeting,  several  historical  scholars  having  served  in  this  capac¬ 
ity.  Pictures,  maps,  and  all  possible  illustrations  were  used  to 
add  to  the  interest  and  make  things  clear.  The  first  season’s 
subjects  were  chiefly  North  End  subjects  ;  such  as  “  Paul  Revere,” 
“Some  P*amous  Old  Inns,”  “Cotton  Mather,”  “North  Square,” 
“Increase  Mather,”  “The  Churches  and  Newspapers  of  Boston 
at  the  Time  of  the  Revolution.”  and  “  Some  Old  Boston  School¬ 
masters,” — each  subject  being  treated  under  several  different 
heads ;  thus,  on  the  Cotton  Mather  evening,  the  three  essays 
read  by  the  young  people  were  on  the  “  Life  of  Cotton  Matter,” 
“Mather’s  ‘  Magnalia,”’  and  “Witchcraft  in  Boston.”  The 
essays  have  usually  been  very  good,  often  surprisingly  good.  The 
young  ladies  have  been  readier  than  the  young  men  to  prepare 
essays,  and  more  active  and  earnest,  it  should  be  said,  in  general 
cooperation.  The  course  of  study  through  the  winter  was  upon 
“  Boston  in  the  Revolution.”  One  Wednesday  evening  each 
month  was  devoted  to  this  study,  one  evening  to  a  lecture  upon 
some  historical  subject,  and  two  evenings  to  the  use  of  the 
library,  which  had  been  established  at  the  outset  and  liberally 
furnished  with  the  best  books  on  the  history  of  Boston  and  on 
general  American  history  and  politics.  It  was  felt  that  perhaps 
the  best  result  of  such  work  as  that  of  the  Old  North  Studies 
was  the  promotion  of  an  interest  in  careful  reading  and  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  good  books.  To  this  end  special  attention  was  called  in 
almost  every  meeting  and  every  circular  to  the  great  privilege 
which  the  people  of  the  North  End  possess  in  the  Branch  of  the 
Public  Library  located  in  the  Hancock  schoolhouse,  in  Parmen- 
ter  street,  and  open  every  evening.  A  special  eight-page  leaflet, 
“  About  Books  and  Reading,”  was  prepared,  giving  information 
about  the  best  books  on  the  history  of  Boston,  Massachusetts, 
and  the  United  States,  and  on  the  character  of  our  institutions 
and  political  duties, — and  many  hundred  copies  of  this  leaflet 
have  been  circulated.  The  little  slips,  largely  circulated,  an¬ 
nouncing  the  monthly  lectures, — lectures  usually  illustrated  by 
the  stereopticon,  or  otherwise,  on  such  subjects  as  “The  Mound 
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Builders,”  “  Old  England,”  “  New  England,”  “  Ireland,” — have 
also  always  contained  paragraphs  of  information  upon  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  ihe  subjects  ;  and  the  increased  demand  for  books  in 
these  various  historical  lines,  reported  by  the  librarian  of  the 
North  End  Branch  of  the  Public  Library,  is  one  direct  evidence 
of  the  usefulness  of  these  efforts.  It  is  hoped  that  much  good 
has  been  done,  altogether,  by  these  Old  North  Studies.  No 
population  is  harder  to  count  upon  to  help  or  to  understand  than 
a  population  like  that  to  which  work  of  this  character  addresses 
itself  ;  but  few  need  more  to  be  helped,  to  be  understood,  and  to 
be  disciplined.  Many  hindrances  and  vexations  must  be  expected 
from  rowdy,  rogue,  and  priest,  and  some  very  Hat  failures  where 
very  high  hopes  seemed  justified.  Like  every  missionary,  so  the 
political  missionary  has  to  deal  with  much  hard  and  unpromising 
material,  to  learn  that  he  is  not  on  the  field  to  get  thanks,  and  to 
realize  that  at  best  he  is  likely  to  influence  greatly  only  a  small 
circle  in  a  very  dense  circle  of  circles.  But  he  will  get  inspira¬ 
tion  alike  from  the  extent  of  the  ignorance  and  need  which  he 
finds,  from  the  hearty  response  and  reinforcement  of  a  faithful 
few,  and  from  certificates  of  benefit  in  unexpected  quarters  ;  and 
he  will  come  to  be  surer  and  surer,  just  as  he  finds  that  his  work 
is  no  holiday  one,  that  it  is  one  which  has  in  it  incalculable  possi¬ 
bilities  ;  that  only  a  patient  study  of  methods  and  of  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  people  is  necessary  to  greatly  multiply  the  good 
results  ;  and  that  the  establishment  of  many  centres  for  such 
work  would  do  very  much  for  the  redemption  of  our  cities. 

Such,  in  brief,  is  the  Old  South  work  of  these  half-dozen  years. 
Interesting  as  it  is  in  itself,  it  gains  additional  interest  from  the 
fact  that  it  is  a  work  which  has  been  wholly  sustained  by  one 
noble  woman.  Its  success  has  been  due  not  onl}^  to  the  amount  of 
money  which  she  has  devoted  to  it,  —  which  has  been  very  large, 
— not  to  wealth  chiefly,  but  much  more  to  a  rare  public  spirit  and 
rare  common  sense,  broad  intelligence,  and  a  warm  heart.  With 
other  benevolent  enterprises  almost  innumerable,  —  schools  in 
the  South,  kindergartens  in  Boston,  homes  for  orphans,  work  for 
Indians, — she  has  given  to  this  work  a  close  personal  care,  sup¬ 
ported  by  a  youthful,  contagious  enthusiasm  which  could  not  be 
surpassed  if  it  had  been  her  only  interest.  Such  enthusiastic 
patriotism  in  a  few  competent  persons  in  each  of  our  cities  would 
sufflee  to  sustain,  in  each,  work  as  good  as  that  which  has  been 
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done  in  Boston.  It  is  cheering  to  learn  of  the  likelihood  that 
such  work  may  soon  be  undertaken  in  Philadelphia ;  and  letters 
from  Chicago  and  elsewhere  witness  to  an  extending  interest. 
No  e-xtravagant  claims  are  made  for  the  Old  South  work,  which 
is,  indeed,  at  best,  still  tentative  and  e.xperimental.  Its  best 
recommendation  is  that  it  is  all  of  a  character  so  simple  that  it 
may  be  initialed  anywhere.  Its  interest  consists  in  its  being  a 
definite  attempt,  at  a  time  when  so  much  historical  work  is  being 
done  by  and  for  our  scholars,  to  bring  history  home  to  the 
people. 


LIFE 'S  TREAS  URES. 

BY  G.  T.  JOHNSON'. 
Morning. 

How  beautiful  this  earth,  my  love  ! 

How  beautiful  this  earth  ! 

Her  mother,  Nature,  smiled  on  her 
And  blessed  her,  at  her  birth ! 

How  short  a  time  ’tis  ours,  my  love ! 

How  short  a  time  ’tis  ours  ! 

Let’s  gather  treasures  while  we  may 
From  life’s  delightful  flowers. 


Evening. 

Beneath  the  azure  sky,  my  love, 
Beneath  the  azure  sky ; 

Along  the  path  that  we  have  trod 
The  scattered  roses  lie. 

We’ve  gathered  up  the  leaves,  my  love  ! 

We’ve  gathered  up  the  leaves  !  — 
O’er  all  that’s  left  of  what  we  loved 
'I'he  broken  spirit  grieves. 

Noi'ember  13,  1886. 
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THE  TEACHING  OF  CIVICS  IN  THE  SCHOOLS. 

BY  C.  F.  CREHORE,  M.D..  BOSTON. 

No  argument  is  needed  to  prove  the  importance, — nay,  the 
necessity,  of  teaching  in  the  schools  and  colleges  the  principles 
of  civics.  The  only  questions  are.  What  to  teach,  and  How  to 
teach  it. 

Civics  is  the  science  of  citizenship, — the  relation  of  man,  the 
individual,  to  men  in  organized  collections, — the  individual  in  his 
relation  to  the  state. 

The  underlying  principle  may  be  stated  as  follows :  to  secure 
to  each  individual  citizen  the  right  of  entire  personal  liberty  and 
independence  of  action,  limited  only  by  the  restriction,  that  in 
its  exercise  he  shall  not  interfere  with  the  enjoyment  of  similar 
rights  by  others.  The  right  or  duty  of  self-dependence  goes 
with  this ;  and  the  two  make  the  individual  the  arbiter  of  his 
own  fortune,  with  the  right  to  labor  for  his  own  proper  interest, 
and  to  own  and  enjoy  the  product  of  his  labor. 

A  form  of  government  is  established  to  regulate  the  affairs  of 
citizens  in  their  relation  to  each  other  and  to  the  community  as 
a  whole, — in  other  words,  the  state.  But  this  government  is 
formed  and  its  laws  executed  in  direct  accordance  with  the  will 
of  the  majority  of  the  individual  citizens,  and  is  not  intended  to 
supplant,  but  merely  to  regulate,  the  exercise  of  their  personal 
liberty. 

In  local  affairs,  the  citizens  meet, — as  in  the  town  meeting, — 
to  discuss  and  decide  upon  measures  necessary  for  the  common 
good,  and  to  select  certain  persons, — “  selectmen  ”  or  “  council- 
men,” — to  act  as  executive  officers. 

In  matters  involving  a  wider  range  of  population  or  territory, 
as  a  state,  a  system  of  representative  government  is  institut'.'d  ; 
but  its  exercise  is  strictly  controlled  by  the  specifications  of  a 
common  agreement, — or  constitution, — that  is  originally  adopted 
and  can  only  be  modified  by  a  direct  vote  of  the  individual  citi¬ 
zens.  Important  executive  offices  are  usually  filled  in  the  same 
manner.  Thus  the  American  citizen  is  not  a  being  separate 
from  the  government  under  which  he  lives,  having  relations  to  it 
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similar  to  those  of  a  child  to  a  parent  or  a  slave  to  his  master, 
but  he  is  a  part  and  parcel  of  the  government.  The  duties  of 
citizenship  in  our  land  are  not  only  to  obey  and  conform  to 
authorized  government,  but  to  take  a  share  in  the  conduct  of  it. 

All  instruction  in  civics  must  recognize  this  dual  character 
and  be  based  upon  it.  American  youth  must  be  taught  not  only 
their  duty  as  units  of  the  governed  citizens,  but  their  duty  as 
units  in  a  governing  class. 

The  first  thing,  then,  to  teach,  is  the  value  of  their  heritage  of 
personal  independence  and  self-dependence,  the  duty  of  each  one 
to  labor  for  himself,  the  right  of  each  one  to  the  ownership  of 
the  product  of  his  labor.  Then  he  must  be  taught  that  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  these  rights  in  the  community  must  necessarily  be 
restricted  when  it  would  lead  to  collision  with  the  rights  of 
others.  An  Englishman  was  once  heard  to  liken  a  Frenchman’s 
idea  of  liberty  to  a  sidewalk  crowded  with  people  going  in  oppo¬ 
site  directions  and  no  one  turning  out  for  anybody.  Obviously, 
the  enjoyment  of  personal  liberty  must  be  restricted  ;  and  the 
submitting  to  such  restrictions  is  the  recognition  of  government 
and  law. 

Having  been  taught  that  it  is  the  duty  of  a  citizen  to  recog¬ 
nize  and  to  submit  to  existing  laws,  the  student  must  be  further 
taught  what  those  laws  are  and  why  they  exist, — in  other  words, 
their  history  ;  for  it  is  not  only  his  duty  to  obey  them,  but  also 
not  infrequently  to  vote  upon  their  repeal  or  revision,  or  the 
framing  of  others. 

He  should  also  be  taught  the  method  of  conducting  our  gov¬ 
ernment,  its  varied  machinery  and  the  history  of  its  development. 
This  is  all  the  more  important,  in  that  he  may  not  only  be  called 
upon  to  vote  upon  government  measures,  but  may  at  any  time 
be  selected  to  administer  them.  In  every  lesson  of  the  course 
he  should  be  taught  that  the  great  moral  truths  which  should 
govern  all  human  actions  are  equally  the  underlying  bases  of  a 
true  citizenship. 
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METEOROLOGY  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

BY  A  TOLMAN  SMITH. 

\  RECENT  number  of  the  Revue  PIdagogique  contains  an 
interesting  article  on  the  development  of  meteorology  in 
France,  with  glimpses  of  its  progress  in  other  countries. 
The  writer  signs  himself  “  A.  A,,”  presumably  Alfred  Angot,  a 
young  French  scientist  of  growing  renown.  He  makes  no  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  United  States  in  his  article,  although  our  country 
may  claim  to  have  taken  the  initiative  in  the  practical  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  science,  as  it  is  now  taking  the  lead  in  respect  to 
many  features  of  an  efficient  meteorological  service.  The  story, 
is  written  in  the  report  of  the  Joint  Commission  of  the  49th 
Congress,  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  organization  of  certain 
Bureaus, — a  volume  that  attracts  not  more  by  its  rich  store  of 
information  than  by  the  spectacle  it  presents  of  legal  acumen 
pit4;ed  against  scientific  accuracy.  The  portion  that  is  of  inter¬ 
est  in  connection  with  the  article  referred  to,  is  the  testimony 
relating  to  the  Signal  Service  office,  particularly  that  given  by 
Prof.  Cleveland  Abbe. 

“  It  is  to  our  country,”  says  Mons.  Angot,  “  and  to  the  illus¬ 
trious  astronomer,  Le  Verrier,  that  belongs  the  honor  of  hav¬ 
ing  comprehended  the  necessity  of  a  meteorological  service. 
This  service  began  in  a  modest  way,  thirty  years  ago,  in  1856, 
as  an  annex  of  the  Observatory  of  Paris  ;  but  the  organization 
did  not  become  complete  until  1878,  when  was  created  the  ‘  Cen¬ 
tral  Meteorological  Bureau  of  P'rance  ’  ” 

Over  against  these  statements,  we  read  with  pride  as  well  as 
interest  certain  notes  on  weather  telegraphy,  prepared  originally 
for  the  Ameriean  Journal  of  Scienee,  to  which  Prof.  Abbe  called 
the  attention  of  the  Congressional  Commission.  In  them  Prof. 
Abbe  says  :  “  However  frequently  the  idea  may  have  been  sug¬ 
gested  of  utilizing  our  knowledge  by  the  employment  of  the 
elective  telegraph,  it  is  to  Professor  Henry  and  his  assistants 
that  the  credit  is  due  of  having  first  actually  realized  this  sug¬ 
gestion.  The  practical  utilization  of  the  results  of  scientific 
study  is  well  known  to  have  been  in  general  greatly  furthered  by 
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the  labors  of  this  noble  institution  ;  and  from  the  very  begin¬ 
ning  Professor  Henry  has  successfully  advocated  the  feasibility 
of  telegraphic  storm  warnings.  The  agitation  of  this  subject 
in  the  United  States,  during  the  years  1830-1855,  may  be  safely 
presumed  to  have  stimulated  the  subsequent  action  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  meteorologists.”  The  notes  proceed  with  extracts  from  the 
Smithsonian  reports  relative  to  the  use  of  the  telegraph  for  the 
transmission  of  meteorological  intelligence.  The  extracts  date 
from  1847.  “The  system  of  weather  reports  thus  inaugurated,” 
observes  Prof.  Abbe,  “continued  in  regular  operation  until  1861, 
when  the  disturbed  condition  of  the  country  rendered  impossible 
its  further  continuance.”  And  again  :  “  It  would  seem,  there¬ 
fore,  that  nothing  but  the  disturbance  of  the  late  war  prevented 
our  having  had,  ten  years  ago,  a  valuable  system  of  practical 
storm  warning.  Even  before  peace  had  been  proclaimed.  Prof. 
Henry  sought  to  revive  the  systematic,  daily  weather  reports, 
and  in  August,  1864,  at  the  meeting  of  the  North  American 
Telegraph  Association,  a  paper  was  presented  by  Professor  Baird, 
on  behalf  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  requesting  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  the  use  of  the  telegraph  lines,  and,  more  especially,  in 
order  to  enable  Professor  Henry ‘to  resume  and  extend  the 
weather  bulletin,  and  to  give  warning  of  important  atmospheric 
changes  to  our  sea  board.’  In  response  to  this  communication 
it  was  resolved,  ‘  That  this  Association  recommend  to  pass  free 
of  charge  brief  meteorological  reports  for  the  use  and  benefit  of 
the  institution.’  ” 

This  generous  response  caused  immediate  steps  to  be  taken 
for  carrying  on  the  enterprise.  Unfortunately,  in  January,  1865, 
occurred  the  disastrous  fire  that  crippled  the  Smithsonian  Insti¬ 
tution  for  several  years,  and  the  project  so  auspiciously  begun 
was  indefinitely  postponed.  The  record  up  to  this  point,  how¬ 
ever,  fully  justifies  Prof.  Abbe’s  declaration,  “that  the  Smithso¬ 
nian  Institution,  first,  in  the  world,  organized  a  comprehensive 
system  of  telegraphic  meteorology,  and  has  thus  given, — first  to 
Europe  and  Asia,  and  now  to  the  United  States, — the  most 
beneficial  national  application  of  modern  science,  the  storm 
warnings.” 

While  the  Smithsonian  Institution  was  moving  in  this  matter, 
Prof.  Abbe  himself  was  carrying  on  a  system  of  weather  obser¬ 
vations  and  records.  In  his  inaugural  report  as  director  of  the 
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Cincinnati  Observatory,  dated  May,  1868,  the  desirability  of 
storm  warnings  is  indicated.  The  same  year  he  brought  the  sub¬ 
ject  before  the  Cincinnati  Chamber  of  Commerce,  which  author¬ 
ized  him  “  to  organize,  at  its  own  expense,  a  system  of  telegraphic 
weather  reports  with  daily  predictions,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
merchants  of  that  city.”  The  first  bulletin  with  predictions  was 
posted,  in  manuscript,  in  the  hall  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
September  i,  1869,  and  the  accompanying  daily  weather  maps 
began  to  be  issued  in  January,  1870.  The  members  of  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  other  merchants  brought  the 
matter  to  the  attention  of  the  National  Board  of  Trade,  at  Rich¬ 
mond,  in  1869.  Out  of  that  grew  the  present  Government 
Weather  Bureau,  established  February  4,  1870  ;  the  first  bulletin 
was  published  November  i,  1870,  and  the  probabilities  began  to 
be  issued  in  January,  1871. 

From  these  beginnings  has  developed  a  service,  costing,  last 
year,  about  a  million  dollars,  and  economical  at  a  much  higher 
figure  on  account  of  the  property  saved  by  its  predictions ;  a 
service  unquestionably  the  best  of  all  weather  services  in  the 
world  in  respect  to  many  details.  It  comprises,  for  example, 
the  largest  number  of  men  and  stations,  which  is  a  condition 
having  the  same  relation  to  meteorology  that  a  laboratory  does 
to  chemistry.  The  part  that  the  weather  plays  in  the  health, 
business,  temper,  and  superstitions  of  the  world  is  the  measure 
of  the  possible  effect  such  a  bureau  may  exercise  upon  human 
intelligence  and  equanimity.  Its  direct  bearing  upon  the  work 
of  education,  though  perhaps  less  obvious,  is  more  definite. 
With  the  space  at  my  command,  I  can  do  no  more  than  indicate 
two  directions  in  which  it  connects  with  the  schools.  Meteorol¬ 
ogy  has  become  a  profession,  demanding  a  high  order  of  intel¬ 
lectual  development  and  special  training.  A  recent  enumeration 
gives  twenty-five  universities  and  superior  technical  schools  of 
Europe,  and  nine  colleges  and  schools  of  science  in  the  United 
States,"  which  have  made  provision  for  the  required  instruction. 

The  number  increases  rapidly  in  Europe,  and  must  certainly 
do  so  in  our  own  country,  with  a  National  Bureau  and  special 
weather  service  in  fifteen  states  holding  out  inducements.  Mean¬ 
while,  a  sort  of  anti-Venner  spirit  is  developing  in  the  secondary 
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schools.  Meteorology  is  creeping  into  their  programs  ;  not  as  a 
subject  for  extended  study,  but  for  enough  to  enable  a  man  to 
understand  that  it  is  an  exact  science,  although  in  its  infancy. 
General  Mazen,  the  present  chief  of  the  Signal  Service  office,  is 
doing  all  in  his  power  to  stimulate  and  to  respond  to  this  action 
on  the  part  of  the  schools,  whereby  it  is  hoped  to  reduce  the 
number  of  fearful  mortals  to  whom  the  atmosphere  is  a  blind 
Fury,  ready,  at  the  most  unexpected  times  and  places,  to  whirl 
down  tornadoes,  torrents,  and  indiscriminate  destruction. 


HY  ANNIE  E.  COLE,  WARREN,  R.  I 


Only  a  leaf, — yet  the  warm  spring  time 
Woke  the  bud  with  its  genial  glow  ; 
And  the  tissues  joined  in  a  pulsing  chime 
As  the  life-cells  murmured  low. 


Only  a  leaf, — yet  its  foldings  fair 
Were  laid  by  an  Artist  skilled ; 

And  the  veins  and  fibres  outlined  there 
With  vital  powers  were  filled. 

Only  a  leaf, — yet  it  waved  there  free 
All  the  golden  summer  day  ; 

And  the  toiler  paused  by  the  wayside  tree 
To  rest  on  his  weary  way. 

And  the  green  leaf  drank  of  the  dew  and  rain. 
From  fountains  full  and  free  ; 

.And  prisoned  within  each  cell  and  vein 
New  life  for  the  mighty  tree. 

But  the  Autumn  came ;  and  the  storm  king  bold. 
In  the  green  tree  held  rude  sway; 

He  smote  the  leaf  with  his  sceptre  cold, 

'Fhen  tossed  it  far  away. 


The  earth  received  the  simple  trust 
On  her  brown  and  pulseless  breast ; 

And  wove  for  Spring  a  crown,  from  the  dust 
Where  the  leaf  was  laid  to  rest. 
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THE  TUNE  OF  THE  MARSAILLEE  HYMN 
COMPOSED  BY  A  GERMAN 

In  the  Boston  Transcript  of  February  22,  1878,  were  the  following 
inquiry  and  answer,  taken  from  the  London  Times :  “  Who  composed 
the  ‘Marseillaise  ’  ?  ” 

Lord  Houghton  recently  addressed  the  following  communication  to 
the  London  Limes.,  which  called  forth  the  subjoined  note  from  another 
correspondent : 

“Sir:  —  The  late  Baron  de  Bunsen  used  to  assert  that  the  ‘  Mar¬ 
seillaise  ’  was  an  old  South  German, — perhaps  Alsatian, — air,  adapted  by 
Rouget  de  Lisle  on  the  reception  of  the  Marseilles  regiment  at  Stras- 
burg,  whence  it  spread  like  wildfire  throughout  France.  I  should  be 
glad  if  this  supposition  could  be  fairly  examined.  Having  the  volume 
of  Rouget  de  Lisle’s  compositions  before  me,  I  am  struck  by  the 
Immense  superiority  of  this  melody  over  all  the  rest,  the  only  one  that 
shows  anything  of  a  similar  vigor  being  the  song  of  the  fabulous 
destruction  of  the  ‘  Vengeur,’  the  chorus  of  which,  Monrons  pour  la 
Patrie,  was  attached  to  the  ‘  Parisienne  ’  of  1830.” 

Were  this  origin  authenticated,  the  F'rench  might  find  some  consola¬ 
tion  in  the  knowledge  that  “  God  Save  the  King  ”  was  composed  by 
Lully,  and  first  produced  on  the  visit  of  Lf)uis  XIV.  and  Mme.  de 
Maintenon  to  the  convent  of  the  Desmoiselles  de  St.  Cyr.  Some 
years  after,  it  was  happily  and  unscrupulously  appropriated  by  Dr.  John 
Bull,  organist  of  St.  Paul’s. 

“Sir:  —  The  discovery  that  Rouget  de  Lisle,  when  composing  the 
music  of  the  ‘  Marseillaise,’  at  Strasburg,  where  he  was  stationed  as  a 
French  officer  in  1792,  was,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  under  the 
charm  of  some  reminiscences  of  a  German  Volkslied,  belongs  to  Dr. 
F.  K  Meyer,  for  many  years  the  friend  and  secretary  of  Baron  Bun¬ 
sen,  and  for  a  time  German  librarian  to  the  Prince  Consort.  Lord 
Houghton  will  find  the  arguments  in  support  of  this  theory  and  the 
music  of  the  German  song  in  a  little  pamphlet,  s.  1.  e.  a.,  ‘  Zwanzig 
Vaterlandische  Gedichte,  nebst  einem  Aufsatz  uber  den  IJrsprung  der 
Marseillaise,  von  F.  K.  M.’ 

“  Your  obedient  servant, 

“M.  M.” 

The  true  answer  to  Lord  Houghton’s  inquiry  appears  to  be  given  in 
the  following,  which  has  been  copied  (translated)  from  a  German  illus¬ 
trated  paper,  published  in  Leipsic,  No.  16,  1861.  Much  has  been  writ¬ 
ten  upon  national  hymns  and  national  airs  and  their  origin  ;  but  this 
account  of  the  Marseillaise  will,  no  doubt,  prove  to  be  new  to  most 
readers. ' 
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“The  Marseillaise  Composed  BY  A  German.  'I'he  Revolutionarjr 
hymn  known  by  the  name  Marseillaise,  at  the  sound  of  which  the  pillars 
of  the  French  monarchy  fell  like  the  walls  of  Jericho  before  the  trum¬ 
pets  of  Joshua,  was  not  composed,  as  it  has  been  supposed  heretofore, 
by  the  French  poet.  Delisle,  but  by  a  worthy  German  named  Holtzmann, 
who  was  the  organist  at  the  royal  court  of  the  Palatinate.  It  is  the 
same  Holtzmann  of  whom  Mozart  wrote  to  his  father  from  Mannheim 
with  so  much  commendation,  and  by  w'hom  a  religious  cantata  was  pre¬ 
sented  during  Mozart’s  stay  in  Paris. 

“  When  this  organist  of  the  royal  court  composed  the  melody  of  the 
Marseillaise,  he  little  thought  to  sound  a  trumpet  whose  tones  should 
thrill  the  world,  nor  could  he  have  anticipated  that  the  child  of  his 
muse  would  be  so  entirely  turned  from  the  use  to  which  it  was  appro¬ 
priated  as  to  become  the  leader  of  an  atheistical  republican  army. 
Who  would  imagine  it  ?  That  hymn,  around  which  so  many  bloody 
reminiscences  cluster,  was  originally  the  music  composed  for  a  Credo 
of  a  mass,  some  twenty  years  before  the  French  Revolution. 

“The  manuscript  from  which  this  discovery  was  made  bears  the 
date  1776.  During  my  stay  in  Meersburg,  the  former  residence  of  the 
Bishop  of  Constance,  and  where  I  was  appointed  organist  and  musical 
director  of  the  cathedral,  1  examined  carefully  the  somewhat  extensive 
musical  library  which  was  under  my  care.  I  was  much  interested  in 
certain  manuscripts  which  had  been  received  by  Prince  Dalberg  from 
Salem  Cloister,  and  by  him  intrusted  to  the  keeping  of  the  church. 
These  were  mostly  masses,  vespers,  etc.,  by  Italian  and  German 
masters.  Among  these  I  found  six  masses  with  this  title  :  VI  Short 
Masses,  written  in  an  elegant  style,  in  accordance  with  modern  taste, 
composed  by  Holtzmann.’  These  interested  me,  especially  by  reason 
of  their  beautiful  airs,  flowing  melodies,  pure  sentences,  and  easy 
instrumentation.  I  examined  them  the  more  carefully,  therefore,  and 
was  naturally  not  a  little  surprised  to  find  in  No.  IV.  (in  G)  the  com¬ 
plete  melody  of  the  Marseillaise.  Please  notice  that  I  do  not  speak 
of  a  similarity  of  reminiscence  which,  perchance,  might  have  occurred 
unintentionally ;  but  there  is,  note  for  note,  a  conformity  in  melody, 
harmony,  time,  and  tone.  Delisle  must  have  had  a  copy  of  Holtz- 
mann’s  masses  before  him  when  he  set  his  words  to  music.  This  may 
be  easily  explained.  Delisle  wished  the  hymn  which  he  had  written  to 
be  sung  at  once  ;  but,  as  there  was  no  composer  at  his  command,  he 
arranged  it  for  himself.  He  played  or  sang,  probably,  in  the  churches 
and  convents ;  so  that  Holtzmann’s  masses,  which  had  found  their 
way,  by  means  of  copies,  to  the  Rhine,  Alsatia,  and  to  the  bishoprics 
of  Speier  and  Strasburg,  were  familiar  to  him.  He  found  it,  therefore, 
more  convenient  to  adapt  his  words  to  a  melody  already  existing  than 
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to  produce  a  new  one.  I  do  not  wish  to  censure  him  for  this  ;  he  had 
made  a  good  choice  ;  and  if  this  were  the  only  plunder  from  German 
possessions  which  occurred  at  that  time,  our  ancestors  might  well  be 
congratulated.  1  must,  however,  give  my  testimony  for  the  truth, 
which  I  do  the  more  gladly,  since  it  concerns  the  genius  of  a  German 
composer  whose  works  deserve  to  be  rescued  from  oblivion. 

“  In  order  to  understand  the  matter  fully,  one  must  have  an  idea  of 
the  character  of  the  music  of  the  time.  Hut  that  I  may  not  be  weari¬ 
some,  let  me  say  briefly  that  there  was  scarcely  a  place  in  which  the 
church  music  was  not  known,  and  every  one  considered  it  his  duty  to 
be  able  to  play  some  musical  instrument  or  to  sing.  Church  music  in 
Catholic  places,  during  the  last  half  of  the  preceding  century,  was  of 
a  much  lighter,  I  might  say  gayer,  character  than  had  previously  pre¬ 
vailed.  It  was  so  natural  and  unconstrained  that  every  one  gladly 
participated  in  it.  Those  composers  were  the  most  popular  who  pro¬ 
duced  something  cheerful  ;  and  they  all,  even  Haydn  and  Mozart, 
yielded  to  this  desire.  This  accords  fully  with  my  own  views  ;  for  we 
surely  do  not  need  music  to  make  us  sad.  Why  an  animated,  joyous* 
production  should  be  less  pleasing  to  God  than  one  filled  with  hypo¬ 
critical  sorrows,  I  cannot  conceive.  I  know  of  no  Biogn^phy  of  De¬ 
lis  le )  but  we  might  learn  from  the  residence  of  this  poet,  in  what 
church  he  found  the  musical  gem  with  which  he  adorned  his  stirring 
poem,  and  by  means  of  which  he  gave  to  it  its  fullest  significance.  I 
would  suggest,  also,  to  those  interested  in  this  matter,  that  these 
masses  are  the  property  of  the  church  at  Meersburg,  and  are  preserved 
in  the  collection  of  music  there  ;  and  that  the  ‘Marseillaise  Credo’ 
will  be  shown  with  pleasure  by  the  present  musical  director. 

J.  B.  Hamma. 

Is  the  rule  a  general  one,  that  national  airs  emanate  from  foreign 
sources,  and  are  appropriated  and  taken  up  by  a  patriotic  impulse 
which  does  not  stop  to  inquire  concerning  their  origin,  but  only  takes 
cognizance  of  their  character?  It  would  seem  that  the  United  States, 
England,  and  France  were  borrowers  in  this  particular. 


THE  QUERY  CLUB. 


BY  FRANCES  C.  SPARHAWK, 


Vir.  — THE  NEW  PROTESTANTISM 


ONE  evening,  before  the  regular  session  of  the  Club  began,  several 
members  got  into  a  discussion  of  the  action  of  the  American 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions  in  regard  to  Mr.  Hume  and  certain 
others, — of  his  belief  on  one  unsolvable  point, — who  had  offered  them¬ 
selves  as  missionaries,  or  would  offer  themselves  to  the  Board  if  that 
were  not  useless.  Other  members  of  the  Club  coming  in,  all  found 
the  subject  so  interesting  that  it  was  chosen  for  discussion  at  the  next 
meeting.  Mr.  Warren,  who  had  made  some  remarks  which  called  forth 
comment,  was  chosen  essayist. 

The  next  evening  of  the  Club  he  read  the  following  paper,  upon  what 
he  called  “'Phe  New  Protestantism  ” 

“This  refusal  to  send  out  missionaries  to  a  field  that  needs  them, 
because  they  believe  more  deeply  in  God’s  love  than  the  senders  do,” 
he  began,  “  recalls  a  scene  on  the  shores  of  Gennesaret,  nearly  two 
thousand  years  ago.  P'or  even  in  that  primitive  simplicity  of  life  the 
theological  spirit  awoke.  The  disciples,  journeying  with  Christ  through 
Galilee,  took  sharply  to  task  one  whom  they  found  casting  out  devils 
in  the  name  of  Christ, — f/ieir  Christ,  of  whom  they  were  not  disposed 
to  share  the  right  of  possesion  and  comprehension.  When  they  had 
reached  Capernaum,  these  full-fledged  sectarians  announced  to  Christ, 
‘We  forbade  him,  because  he  followeth  not  us.’  ‘Forbid  him  not,’ 
answered  our  Lord,  adding  that  profound  truth  which  is  the  inspiration 
of  philanthropic  effort,  ‘  'Phere  is  no  man  who  shall  do  a  miracle  in  my 
name  that  can  lightly  speak  evil  of  me.’ 

“Years  afterward,  Paul,  broadened  in  the  school  of  all  experiences, 
illuminated  by  the  Spirit,  in  whose  light  he  saw  truth  untranslatable, 
cried  exultantly,  ‘  In  all  ways,  whether  in  pretence  or  in  truth,  Christ 
is  preached  ;  and  1  therein  do  rejoice,  yea,  and  will  rejoice.’  He  had 
just  been  saying  that  some  preached  Christ  even  of  envy  and  conten¬ 
tion.  Yet  he  rejoiced  that  the  consciousness  of  the  Master,  of  his 
words,  of  his  life,  was  kept  in  the  hearts  of  men.  For  when  he  comes, 
there  can  but  be  some  illumination.  If  we  open  the  door  ever  so  little, 
the  light  streams  in.  The  knowledge  of  him, — godliness, — is  profitable 
n  this  world,  as  well  as  in  the  one  to  come  ;  his  power  over  nature  is 
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a  prophecy  of  our  achievements,  and  the  inspiration  of  his  life  is  the 
aspiration  of  ideal  manhood  toward  which  every  step  taken  to  meet 
him  is  tending. 

“  Thousands  of  years  ago,  when  Solomon  dedicated  the  temple 
that  he  had  built  to  the  Lord,  he  exclaimed  with  an  insight  deeper 
than  that  of  his  contemporaries,  ‘  The  heaven  of  heavens  cannot  con¬ 
tain  Thee  ;  how  much  less  this  house  that  I  have  builded  ^  ’  With  all 
the  strength  and  wisdom  that  life  should  have  gained  since  that  time, 
how  is  it  possible  we  can  suppose  that  we  are  able  to  gauge  His  pur¬ 
poses  by  any  theories,  however  vast,  or  limit  His  greatness  by  the 
walls  of  any  creeds,  however  iron-cemented  ? 

“  Christianity  is  a  growth,  not  an  edifice  ;  and  it  will  not  be  hindered 
from  expanding  in  the  free  air  and  the  sunshine  ;  it  will  not  hide  in 
terror  from  Cod’s  wrath  ;  it  will  bask  in  the  natural  light  of  His  love. 

“  That  the  Son  pled  with  the  Father  to  be  allowed  to  save  the  world 
from  the  Father’s  wrath,  is  a  doctrine  that  has  been  preached  upon 
revival  platforms.  But  it  is  a  doctrine  that  comes  from  what  is  preda¬ 
tory  in  the  heart  of  man,  and  never  from  the  Scriptures.  These  say 
that  the  Father  so  loved  the  world  that  he  sent  the  Son  to  be  its  Saviour 
from  the  wrath,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  from  the  death  of  sin. 

“  The  New  Protestantism  protests  against  our  declaring,  in  His 
name,  a  sweeping  condemnation,  and  believes  more  fully  in  this  love, 
— that  is  all.  All } 

“  For,  Love  has  the  chemical  power  of  heat, — it  sublimates  whatever 
it  touches ;  and  its  transformations  go  dowft  to  the  organisms.  To 
feel  less  sure  that  we  have  measured  the  Lord’s  purposes  wdth  mete 
and  bound,  and  more  sure  that  we  have  the  divine  message  of  Love  to 
carry  to  suffering  human  beings. — love  that  is  the  environment  of  all 
needs,  the  condition  of  all  growth, — is  this  to  unfit  for  service }  To 
carry  the  story  of  the  Son  to  those  whom  the  Father  has  always  loved 
and  watched  over  and  helped  with  His  spirit,  even  when  they  compre- 
hended  nothing  of  it ;  to  strive,  not  to  save  from  His  wrath,  but  to  be 
workers  together  with  Him,  the  pulses  of  our  love  beating  in  rhythm 
to  the  throbs  of  the  great  Over-Heart,  —  does  this  make  men  and 
women  inefficient  missionaries  ?  Which  is  the  power  that  works  mira¬ 
cles,  love  or  fear  ?  In  hours  of  passion  or  despair,  one  may  defy  fear; 
but  the  consciousness  of  a  love  that  broods  and  grieves,  and  seeks  to 
comfort  and  save,  is  hard  to  resist. 

“  Those  who  say  that  from  the  first  God  has  condemned  to  eternal 
torment  all  who  have  never  heard  the  gospel  of  Christ  in  this  life, 
must  also  say  that  even  by  the  standard  of  poor  human  justice  the 
Almighty  falls  short.  Or  can  there  be  a  mistake  in  human  logic? 
Men  would  not  punish  a  man  for  not  receiving  what  he  had  had  no 
opportunity  to  hear. 


THE  QUERY  CLUB. 


“  Then  what  does  Christ  mean  when  he  says,  ‘  No  man  comes  unto 
the  Father  but  by  me.’  This  is  a  most  emphatic  statement ;  and  it  is 
made  by  him  who  was  incarnate  mercifulness.  Surely,  as  we  must  look 
at  things  acccording  to  this  statement,  Christ  should  have  come  before 
Adam,  that  all  men  might  have  had  that  opportunity  so  necessary  to 
their  living  nearer  to  the  God  of  goodness  and  love. 

“  .^nd  so  it  was.  Christ,  in  the  thought  of  the  Almighty,  was  born 
before  Adam.  It  is  he  who,  as  the  Light,  has  lighted  every  man  who 
came  into  the  world,  not  after  the  Christian  era  only,  not  in  Christian 
lands  only,  but  he  has  shined  into  the  soul  of  every  man,  faintly 
or  brightly  according  to  the  medium  through  which  the  light  has 
passed,  the  consciousness  of  right  and  wrong,  the  sense  of  an  obliga¬ 
tion  to  follow  the  right,  which  obligation,  if  obeyed,  cleared  the  vision 
more  and  more.  'Fhose  who  have  turned  in  the  direction  of  this  Light 
have  been  led  up  the  shining  Way  toward  God.  The  Way,  the  Truth, 
and  the  Life  are  all  one.  But  this  is  the  light  of  nature,  some  will  say  } 
So  it  is.  'Fhis  is  the  true  Light  that  lights  every  man  that  comes  into  the 
world,  unless  we  believe  in  one  God  of  N  Bure  and  another  of  Reve¬ 
lation  ;  and  we  are  all  monotheists,  or  at  least  we  believe  ourselves  so. 

“  In  all  the  uncounted  ages  there  have  been  many  wise  men,  besides 
those  spoken  of  in  the  Scriptures,  who  have  followed  the.  Star  far  out 
beyond  their  own  horizons,  and,  still  seeking  the  silently-heralded 
Christ,  have  passed  out  beyond  the  sight  of  men.  The  ancients  used 
to  believe  that  the  world  ended  with  the  ocean  horizon,  and  that  the 
bold  ship  which  tried  to  sail  beyond  would  plunge  over  into  black 
space  The  idea  has  a  theological  counterpart. 

‘Canst  thou,  by  searching,  find  out  God  ?  ’ 

“  In  the  sense  of  knowing  His  plans  and  purposes,  of  doing  what 
the  mathematical  mind  of  the  Eluropean  is  so  fond  of  attempting, — get¬ 
ting  at  the  circumference  of  His  circle  of  being, — we  are  as  far  from 
this  as  Job  was.  We  have  not  got  by  heart  glibly  the  things  that  the 
angels  desire  to  look  into. 

“  A  grain  of  sand,  a  drop  of  water,  are  of  the  same  substance  as 
earth  and  ocean  ;  but  the  grain  of  sand  reveals  nothing  of  the  greatness 
of  the  earth,  nor  does  the  drop  of  water  give  any  hint  of  the  grandeur 
and  power  of  the  ocean.  All  the  marvelous  beauty  of  vegetation  is  as 
much  beyond  the  one  as  the  sweep  of  the  currents,  the  flow  of  the 
tides,  is  beyond  the  other.  The  earth  is  not  simply  an  aggregation  of 
grains  of  sand,  and  the  ocean  of  water-drops.  They  have  the  strength 
of  unity,  and  powers  incomprehensible  to  the  atom.  And  yet,  one 
grain  of  sand  thoroughly  expresses  the  nature  of  earth  in  its  simplest 
form,  and  the  drop  the  nature  of  water.  It  must  be  in  some  such  way 
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as  this  that  we  understand  God,  and  are  at  one  with  Him  through 
knowing  Him  in  ourselves ;  and  yet  are  unable  to  conceive  of  powers 
to  which  no  hint  within  us  can  answer.  When  Christ  declares  himself  at 
once  the  Son  of  Man  and  the  Son  of  God,  and  asserts  that  men  are 
his  brothers,  he  implies  what  is  elsewhere  stated  in  different  ways,  that 
the  spirit  within  us  is  our  judge  of  the  things  of  God  also,  and  that 
justice  on  earth  and  justice  in  Heaven  are  two  different  things  only 
when  men  are  not  possessed  of  the  spirit  of  Christ.  We  should 
remember  that,  above  all  things,  this  spirit  forgives  them  who  ‘  know 
not  what  they  do.’  This  is  the  spirit  which  declares  that  they  who  do 
wrong  ignorantly  are  beaten  with  few  stripes, — the  few  needful  to  teach 
them  salutary  laws.  It  is  men  who  preach  that  these  are  eternally 
beaten  ;  not  Paul,  who  declares  God’s  law  of  acceptance  of  those  in 
everj'  nation  who  work  His  will.  To  the  apostles,  Christ  is  everywhere 
the  Deliverer  from  the  death  that  sin  brings. 

“  The  American  Board  is  quite  right  in  thinking  this  doubt  of  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  in  regard  to  one  item  in  their  creed  a  serious  thing.  The 
division  begins,  indeed,  humbly  enough,  with  a  question,  the  answer  to 
which  can  never  be  demonstrated.  But  this  question,  which  has  long 
been  pondered  outside  Orthodoxy,  has  not  made  itself  heard  in  its 
home  before.  It  seems  now  to  the  dwellers  in  the  old  opinion  that 
these  men  and  women  are  seeking  to  go  out  into  the  wilderness  to  wor¬ 
ship  a  strange  God.  It  often  comes  about  that  Moses  grows  up  in  the 
house  of  Pharoah,  and  carries  out  with  him  into  the  new  all  the  wis¬ 
dom  learned  in  the  old.  Whether  this  faith  in  God’s  love  which  has 
come  to  replace  fear  of  His  blind  wrath  be  taken  in  respect  to  its  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  missionaries,  on  the  converts,  or  on  the  clear-cut  outlines 
of  Orthodoxy,  it  cannot  be  a  light  thing. 

“  We  have  seen  the  birth  of  a  New  Protestantism.  It  will  grow  with 
the  might  of  a  Hercules,  and  destroy  some  of  the  monsters  born  of 
man’s  imagination  and  the  predatory  instinct  which  is  the  animating 
power  of  man’s  earthy  nature.” 

“There  is  one  thing  that  we  ought  to  remember  in  all  the  heat  of 
different  opinions,”  said  Rev.  Mark  Coylston,  “  and  that  is,  Christ’s 
answer  to  the  disciples  who  asked  if,  like  Elijah,  they  should  call  down 
fire  from  heaven  upon  those  who  had  refused  to  receive  our  Lord. 
‘  Ye  know  not  what  manner  of  spirit  ye  are  of,’  he  answered  them. 
Those  who  believe  that  they  have  the  revelation  of  God’s  wider  love 
should  exemplify  it  in  their  works.” 

“  That’s  true,”  responded  Mr  Atterbury  ;  “and  you  must  confess 
that,  now-a-days,  a  good  many  sectarian  shoulders  get  pushing  away  at 
the  same  wheel  of  human  affairs  that  happens  to  have  got  into  the 
mire.  Brotherly  love  is  making  us  believe  that  the  Lord  has  rather 
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more  to  do  with  the  rest  of  the  world  than  we  suspected  at  one  time. 
We’re  not  quite  so  much  of  the  opinion, — 

‘  Us  fo»ir, 

No  more.' 

as  we  used  to  be,  in  our  consideration  even  of  the  spiritual  gifts 
which  it  is  the  habit  of  providence  to  bestow.” 

Mrs.  Roberts  leaned  forward  in  her  chair,  and  fixed  her  eyes  anx¬ 
iously  upon  the  essayist  of  the  evening. 

“Mr.  Warren,”  she  began,  “do  you  mean  that  you  don’t  believe  in 
future  punishment  ?  ” 

He  answered  her  as  gravely  :  “  Mrs.  Roberts,  I  believe,  with  all  my 
heart,  in  the  evil  consequences  of  evil  deeds,  both  now  and  hereafter  ; 
and  I  think  that  one  great  blessing  that  science  brings  us,  over  the 
indulgence  system  of  the  Middle  Ages,  is  to  prove  to  us  that  there  is 
no  dodging.  He  is  a  bold  man  who  acts  upon  any  other  belief.  But 
to  make  one  suffer  eternally  for  the  absence  of  what  was  beyond  his 
power  to  bring  about,  is  not  punishment, — it  is  martyrdom.” 

“  We  are  all  more  or  less  under  the  influence  of  our  surroundings, 
of  course,”  said  Mr.  Martinas.  “When  the  men  of  the  Reformation 
century  were  deliberating  upon  the  meanings  of  God  in  the  universe, 
the  cries  of  the  infamous  'I'etzel  were  still  ringing  in  their  ears.  To 
ring  souls  out  of  purgatory  by  the  clink  of  coin  was  an  abomination 
to  their  (iod  fearing  thoughts.  When  Tetzel  went,  purgatory  went 
with  him,  as  a  device  of  infamous  men  to  make  money  out  of  the 
deepest  affections  of  human  nature.  Do  we  dare  to  say  that,  in  their 
places,  w'eof  to-day  should  have  been  as  reverent  and  as  wise.^  Death,  to 
them,  was  not  a  river  under  which  there  runs  the  firm  earth  joining  shore 
to  shore,  but  the  unfathomable  space  between  two  worlds,  in  crossing 
which  all  conditions  were  unalterably  fixed.  To  them  earth  was  pro¬ 
bation,  a  temporary  state;  heaven,  bliss,  unalloyed  forever;  hell,  an 
eternity  of  torment  unmitigable.  These  were  all  that  those  deep  in  the 
counsels  of  heaven  announced  as  possible  to  men.  They  pointed  out 
the  path  through  the  first,  and  they  double-locked  the  doors  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  as  securely  against  all  whose  first  impulse  of  flight  was  not  toward 
the  seraphs  as  if  we  had  never  been  told,  ‘  the  gates  shall  not  be  shut 
at  all  by  day,  and  there  shall  be  no  night  there.’  ” 

“  I  wonder,”  said  Dr.  Crofts,  “  how  the  Bible  would  read  to  us  with¬ 
out  spectacles, — those  literal  ‘  helps-to  read,’  without  which  we  really 
do  not  look  at  a  page  of  it.  If,  standing  where  we  do  to-day,  we  could 
read  it  now  for  the  first  time,  I  am  sure  that  many  things  would  read 
very  differently  to  us, — none  of  us  has  any  idea  how  differently.” 

“  How  would  it  read  to  us,  really,”  mused  Mr.  Hardack,  “  if  Calvin 
and  the  others, — yes,  and  even  Milton,  had  never  lived,  and  the  synods 
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had  never  assembled }  It  looks,  now,  as  if  we  might  never  have  had 
it  at  all.  Yet  it  is  very  true  that,  although  commentaries  may  explain 
facts  and  give  theories,  no  annotations  can  give  the  deepest  and,  there¬ 
fore,  the  real  meaning  of  a  poem.  If  the  heart  of  the  writer  and  of 
the  reader  have  no  communion  over  its  pages,  the  best  is  forever  lost. 
We  go  to  our  Bibles  to  establish  our  creeds.  How  would  it  be  if,  to  day, 
we  went  there  to  get  one  ?  ” 

“  When  the  sun  comes  up,”  said  .Miss  .\nnie  Wynne,  “  it  finds  on  the 
earth  what  had  greeted  the  dawn.  But  it  does  not  seem  so,  because 
the  difference  between  the  early  and  the  clear  vision  is  so  great  We 
look  at  the  same  facts  in  the  broad  sunlight  that  we  have  tried  to  define 
in  the  gloaming ;  all  the  grotesqueness  has  gone  out  of  them  ;  they  are 
full  of  naturalness  and  beauty.  I  wonder,  when  we  feel  that  people 
have  taken  things  so  far  wrong,  that  we  don’t  sometimes  feel,  instead, 
how  well  they  have  defined  them  in  the  dimness.” 

“  If  we  speak  of  light,”  said  .Mr.  Tipton,  “  we  ought  not  to  forget  to 
make  a  comparison  with  the  results  of  radiation.  Let  brotherly  love 
continue  ;  for  it  radiates  heaven’s  love,  as  objects  on  earth  radiate  the 
sunshine  ” 

“  There  is  one  thing  that,  it  seems  to  me,  would  make  this  question 
plainer  to  us,”  said  Dr.  Roberts.  “  Suppose  we  try  to  put  ourselves, 
for  a  moment,  where  the  missionaries  stand.  One  has  been  preaching 
to  a  group  of  earnest  listeners, — a  group  daily  growing  larger.  Con¬ 
verts  have  been  made.  The  new  disciples  rejoice  in  the  faith  ;  they 
feel  that  unconsciously  they  have  always  been  waiting  for  it ;  and  the 
preacher  sees  that  it  is  to  them,  as  it  has  been  to  all  people,  the  only 
environment  in  which  growth  in  all  healthy  directions  is  possible.  The 
new  believers  bring  their  friends  and  neighbors,  and  interest  in  the 
Word  strengthens.  Those  who  are  interested  mourn,  with  renewed 
grief,  for  their  dear  ones  who  have  died  without  the  happy  faith  that 
fills  tiieir  own  hearts.  At  last,  one  comes  to  the  missionary,  -  it  may 
be  a  young  man,  full  of  devotion.  He  says  to  the  preacher,  ‘.My 
father  died  a  few  years  ago.  If  he  had  lived  until  you  came,  he  would 
have  listened  to  you  and  welcomed  you  ;  he  believed  in  doing  right ; 
he  obeyed  the  laws  of  his  country  ;  he  was  faithful  to  his  religion  ;  he 
told  his  children  always  to  be  honest.  But  the  light  had  not  come 
here  then,  and  he  died  in  the  dimness.  But  you  say  that  all  this  light 
with  which  we  see  the  story  of  Christ  is  nothing  to  the  glorious  light 
that  the  other  world  will  be  filled  with  ;  that  there  we  shall  see  Christ, 
and  shall  be  taught  to  obey  him  better  and  better.  Now,  my  father  has 
gone  to  the  other  world.  Wherever  I  am,  my  thoughts  turn  always  to 
him.  He  taught  me  and  made  me  ready  to  listen  to  you,  although  he 
never  heard  about  you.  If  the  light  is  all  about  him,  and  this  love 
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that  is  everywhere,  he  is  learning  it  as  I  am  ;  and  somewhere  in  the 
clasp  of  the  Everlasting  Arms  we  are  still  together.’  Let  the  mission¬ 
ary  look  into  the  face  of  this  young  man  and  say  to  him,  ‘  Not  so. 
Your  father  might  have  been  a  naturally  good  man  ;  and  he  had  no 
chance  to  die  a  Christian,  else,  as  you  say,  he  might  have  done  it. 
But  the  fact  remains,  that  he  died  a  heathen  ;  therefore,  you  will  never 
see  him  a^ain  ;  he  is  suffering  the  torments  of  the  unbelievers,  and 
will  suffer  them  eternally.  There  is  neither  respite  nor  hope  for  him. 
Turn  your  thoughts  away  from  him.  Love  God  still  better,  and  be 
happy.’  Is  it  this  belief  that  is  going  to  make  a  man  a  more  efficient 
missionary  ?  Must  he  warp  every  tender  human  affection  in  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  Saviour  of  humanity.^  Is  such  belief  as  this  more  inspir¬ 
ing  to  him  than  the  thought  that,  on  the  other  shore,  saints  and  angels 
are,  in  their  own  wiser  w'ay,  carrying  on  work  like  his  ?  That  he  also 
is  permitted  to  do  a  little  to  make  earth  more  like  heaven,  and  to  bring 
in  the  kingdom  of  Christ  here  If  in  these  thoughts  he  find  insuf¬ 
ficient  incentive  and  inspiration,  where  is  he  to  look  for  them  ?  ” 

“He  would  better  send  in  his  resignation  and  come  home,”  said  Mr. 
Tipton,  “if  he  doesn’t.  For  not  to  him,  or  to  such  as  he,  will  belong 
the  right  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  ‘  kings  of  the  East.’ — souls  in 
whom  the  love  of  Christ  will  change  mysticism  to  an  ideal  devotion 
to  reality  which  will  put  to  shame  the  soul  of  our  own  piety,  that  too 
often  has  one  sleepless  eye  on  a  bargain,  whether  with  earth  or 
heaven.” 


THE  MIGHT  OF  APHRODITE. 

[Kuripides’  “  llippolytes,”  1268-1282.] 

Restive  hearts  of  god  and  mortal 
Thou,  O  Kypris,  captive  leadest ; 

While  upon  his  shimmering  pinions 
Round  them  swift-winged  Eros  flits. 

Over  earth  he  hovers  ever. 

And  the  salt,  resounding  sea. 

Eros  charms  the  heart  to  madness. 

Smitten  by  his  golden  arrow ; 

Charms  the  hounds  upon  the  mountain. 

Creatures  of  the  land  and  wave  ; 

Wheresoever  Helios  gazes. 

Even  man  :  and  royal  honors 

'I'hou  alone,  O  Kvpris,  hast  from  all ! 

W.  C.  L. 
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F/UST  Sl'EPS  IN  SCHOOL  IV  OP  A’.' 


This  age  has  been  happily  termed  the  “Age  of  Consummations,” 
which  has  encouraged  the  bringing  forth  for  solution  of  myriads 
of  questions.  The  American  people,  with  one  accord,  have 
become  aware  that  the  answer  to  all  these  problems  lies  in  a  truer  sys¬ 
tem  of  education  for  the  young  than  we  have  hitherto  known. 

Man  has  learned  to  look  within  himself,  and  find  there  the  cause  or 
the  prevention  of  all  his  miseries.  Evil  living,  in  its  various  forms 
of  impurity,  dishonesty,  and  selfishness,  is  the  resultant  of  the  unbri¬ 
dled  action  of  those  powers  in  the  human  being  which  God  called,  at 
the  beginning,  “  very  good.” 

How  shall  we  train  the  child  so  that  all  the  powers  of  mind  and 
body  shall  be  in  accord  with  the  Power  that  has  created  them  ?  Every 
earnest  parent  desires  for  his  child  that  education  which  shall  make  him 
strong,  pure,  loving,  useful, — a  being  capable  of  conducting  worthily  all 
the  affairs  of  life.  Every  true  teacher  feels  the  limitations  of  the  best 
teaching,  and  desires  that  light  that  crowns  labor  with  true  success. 
Our  system  of  public  instruction  has  been  rapidly  improving  for  the 
last  twenty  years.  The  successful  teacher  is  he  who  understands  best 
the  powers  of  the  mind  and  the  body,  and  the  laws  of  their  activity. 
More  rational  methods  are  taking  the  place  of  former  parrot-like  reci¬ 
tation.  The  memory  is  no  longer  overcrowded  with  facts ;  .  while  the 
reason,  imagination,  and  perceptive  faculties  are  left  to  starve  and  dwin¬ 
dle  away  from  lack  of  food  and  use 

Still,  in  the  face  of  improvement,  and  despite  better  results,  every 
earnest  teacher  feels  a  lack, — a  strange  sense  of  incompleteness,  as  if 
one,  and  that  most  important,  link  of  the  chain  were  missing.  We 
spend  years  in  careful  teaching  and  faithful  drill  upon  the  simplest, 
commonest  subjects.  Yet  how  little  these  children  know  of  what 
seems  to  us  should  have  become  second  nature.  How  deficient  they 
are  in  all  the  force  of  originality  and  the  exercise  of  the  powers  of 
thought,  expression,  judgment,  which  shall  enable  them  to  grapple 
with  a  material  world,  and  wring  success  out  of  her  jealously  guarded 
resources. 

The  child,  on  leaving  school,  should  be  strong  in  body,  well  bal¬ 
anced  in  mind,— every  power  of  which  should  have  been  trained  to  act 
freely,  and  yet  under  perfect  control.  Eye  and  hand  should  be  skilled 
in  observing  and  doing.  The  senses  should  be  well  developed,  yet 

'^Lectures  to  /kindergarten  Training  Classes.  By  Elizabeth  P.  Peabody.  Boston: 
D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 
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never  running  ahead  of  the  judgment  and  will.  Moreover,  the  child 
should  be  good, — that  is,  with  worthy  instincts  he  should  act  from 
pure  and  generous  motives.  Is  this  ideal  too  perfect  for  human  real¬ 
ization  ? 

The  child  is  a  creative  being, — his  whole  nature  seeking  to  express 
itself  in  the  active  plays  and  occupations  of  his  age.  But  this  natural 
desire  must  neither  be  repressed  nor  allowed  to  run  riot.  “  Liberty 
under  law,” — freedom  to  follow  the  natural  bent,  yet  around  and  about 
an  atmosphere  of  care  and  guiding, — this  is  the  ideal  of  government 
and  training  that  every  good  teacher  may  successfully  follow. 

The  child  lives  in  a  wonder  world,  a  companion  of  bird,  insect,  and 
flower.  He  fairly  revels  in  lovely  colors  and  forms,  in  harmony  and 
beauty.  The  music  and  the  perfume  of  nature  steal  into  the  yet 
unopened  bud  of  his  being,  striving  to  unfold  it  into  a  flower  of  beauty 
and  sweetness  ;  but  the  little  one  is  placed  in  school,  and  made  to  sit 
still.  The  wonder-world,  with  its  color,  light,  and  glory,  is  shut  out. 
It  is  “  naughty  ”  for  him  to  do  a  thousand  things  as  much  a  part  of  his 

nature  as  the  birds  to  sing,  or  the  sunbeams  to  dance.  He  is  given 

work  that  he  is  wholly  unprepared  to  comprehend.  He  cannot  grasp 
it ;  but  the  weary  drill  goes  on.  Memory  taxed,  reason  slightly 
appealed  to,  perceptions,  sensations,  imagination  crowded  to  the  wall. 

Does  not  the  school  system  begin  to  work  at  the  wrong  end }  Words 
should  not  be  demanded  before  ideas  have  come  to  suggest  them  If 
we  give  a  one-sided  training,  we  need  not  expect  results  that  come 
only  from  the  symmetrical  development  of  all  the  powers.  The  first  and 
most  important  stage  must  not  be  ignored.  We  should  not  cast  seeds 

without  first  plowing  the  land.  If  so,  the  birds  of  the  air  will  make 

away  with  most  of  them.  Even  in  those  schools  where  an  effort  is 
made  in  all  the  teaching  to  appeal  to  these  early  powers,  the  teacher 
can  but  feel  her  work  an  attempt  t'>  patch  up. 

What  is  the  remedy,  you  ask  ?  We  can  at  least  start  right ;  and  the 
problem  of  this  starting  is  solved  in  the  kindergarten  of  F'roebel  The 
advantage  of  the  kindergarten  is  that  it  surrounds  the  child  with  an 
atmosphere  favorable  to  the  growth  of  his  natural  powers.  Lessons 
objects  may  or  may  not  develop  the  child-mind.  But  a  familiar  life 
wt/h  them  cannot  fail  of  its  beneficent  mission,  if  a  wise,  loving  friend 
and  playfellow  in  the  kindergarten  is  living  with  and  guiding  him. 
Here  the  child  realizes  consciously  tliat  he  is  a  part  of  God’s  world,  to 
live  and  act  in  harmony  with  the  rest  of  creation. 

In  the  various  occupations  of  sewing,  weaving,  folding,  cutting, 
pricking,  stick  laying,  and  molding,  the  eye  is  trained  to  see,  the  hand 
to  do,  and  the  power  of  invention  stimulated.  Through  both  the  occu¬ 
pations  and  the  directed  playing  with  the  gifts,  the  child  forms  a  prac- 
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tical  acquaintance  with  the  qualities  of  objects, — their  form,  size,  color, 
weight,  etc  Not  only  does  this  consummate  training  of  eye  and  hand 
progress,  but  the  power  of  invention  as  well.  The  beautiful  specimens 
of  work  coming  from  the  kindergarten  are  more  than  a  delight  in  them¬ 
selves.  They  show  the  child-thought  embodying  itself  in  artistic  and 
often  exquisite  forms.  They  show  tliat  the  little  one  is  originating 
freely,  joyously,  and  is,  therefore,  alive.  Wherever  there  is  spontane¬ 
ous,  living  action,  there  is  infinite  hope  ;  for  in  indifference  and  dead¬ 
ness  lie  man’s  greatest  foes. 

but  in  the  moral  power  of  the  kindergarten  lies  its  greatest  beauty. 
Its  atmosphere  is  love,  joy,  peace.  Not  by  preaching  or  by  set  les¬ 
sons,  but  by  its  daily,  hourly  atmosphere,  are  the  little  children  led  to 
be  gentle,  considerate,  courteous,  grateful.  The  kindergarten,  with  its 
deep  knowledge  of  child  nature,  is  God’s  very  air  and  sunshine,  under 
whose  gentle  kiss  the  sweet  flower  unfolds  in  beauty  and  fragrance. 
If  the  better  nature  be  checked,  perverted,  thwarted,  we  cannot  answer 
for  the  evil  and  ruin  that  may  result 

The  cry  of  the  hour  is  for  the  practical ;  but  the  mistake  of  the  stickler 
after  the  practical  has  been  that  he  has  divided  that  which  God  hath 
united.  He  has  ignored  the  spiritual  and  affectionrd  side  of  man’s 
nature,  deeming  its  culture  “  sickly  sentimentality.”  'Fhe  healthy, 
active  body,  every  organ  performing  its  functions  regularly  and  pain¬ 
lessly,  the  trained  senses,  thevvell-balanced  mind,  the  enriched  affec¬ 
tions  controlled  and  exercised  by  the  just  will,  the  divine  blossoming 
of  such  a  life  toward  God, — this  is  the  ideal  toward  which  we  are  led. 
It  is  the  thought  of  God  translated  into  human  living.  It  is  an  ideal, 
the  faint,  fleeting  glimpse  of  which  leaves  the  earnest  spirit  discontented 
with  lower  living.  'I'his  is  the  Divine  practicability  in  which  there  is 
neither  high  nor  low  ;  but  the  result  is  health  of  body  and  soul. 

We  have  tried  half  work,  and  have  failed  as  we  deserved  to  ;  for  he 
who  does  less  than  the  whole  can  never  expect  well-balanced  results. 
Shall  we  not  go  back  to  Nature  and  God,  as  little  children,  and  learn 
again  "i  The  book  before  us  shows  that  we  may  safely  trust  the  lead¬ 
ings  of  the  author,  whose  life-work  has  been  to  bring  home  these  truths 
to  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  American  people.  In  this  book,  whose 
spirit  is  so  imperfectly  set  forth  in  this  article,  we  may  find  a  solution 
of  our  problem.  Let  us  begin  at  the  beginning  and  work  w  ith  God, 
studying  his  ways. 


Kate  L.  Brow.n. 
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WITHIN  the  past  month  three  notable  deliverences  have  been 
made,  in  influential  quarters,  concerning  Religion  in  Public 
Schools.  The  declarations  of  the  Catholic  Review  doubtless 
shadow  forth  the  ultimate  intentions,  if  not  the  present  policy,  of  the 
Catholic  bishops.  The  Episcopal  House  of  Bishops,  in  their  “  Pastoral 
Letter,”  at  the  triennial  convention  in  Chicago,  indirectly  point  to  the 
same  issue  of  Parochial  Education.  At  the  other  extreme,  we  find  a 
late  convention  of  “  Secularists,”  in  New  York, — Mr.  Robert  Ingersoll 
in  the  chair, — demanding,  in  the  name  of  liberty,  not  only  the  expulsion 
of  the  Bible  and  all  religious  exercises  from  the  schools,  but  the  purga¬ 
tion  of  school-books,  and  the  abolition  of  everything  in  public  life  which 
refers  to  religion.  Now,  here  is  the  standing  and  irresistible  argument 
for  the  plain,  common-sense  way  in  which  the  American  people  deal 
with  religion  in  public  schools.  If  they  followed  the  ecclesiastical 
theory,  they  would  chop  the  public  school  into  at  least  seventy  secta¬ 
rian  fragments,  each  a  nursery  of  sectarian  bigotry  ;  while  the  great 
object  of  training  the  children  together  for  republican  citizenship 
would  be  sacrificed  to  another  end, — sectarian  propagandism,  both 
religions  and  irreligious,  at  public  expense.  If  they  followed  Mr.  Inger¬ 
soll  and  the  extreme  secular  notion,  they  would  make  the  schools  prac¬ 
tically  atheistic,  or,  at  best,  agnostic,  and  shear  away  all  the  religious 
relations  of  morality,  at  the  demand  of  the  smallest,  narrowest,  and 
most  bigoted  of  all  sects, — the  sect  of  Secularists.  The  people  know 
just  what  they  are  about  in  supervising  their  own  school  system,  estab¬ 
lished  on  the  everlasting  foundations  of  that  unsectarian  religion  and 
morality  which  is  the  only  substantial  basis  of  republican  government. 
There  they  will  stand,  without  compromise  ;  letting  the  bishops,  the 
ethical  philosophers,  or  anybody  who  desires,  “  hire  a  hall  ”  and 
“keep  school,”  each  in  his  own  favorite  way,  at  his  own  risk,  for  all  who 
come. 


Meanwhile  that  position  of  the  people  who  constitute  the  “School 
Public  ”  are  thinking  seriously  on  this  whole  matter  of  character-train¬ 
ing  in  schools.  As  it  is,  there  is  no  higher  moral  influence  in  an  Amer¬ 
ican  city  than  the  public  schools  ;  not  excepting  the  churches.  But  even 
cultured  Boston  spends  $15,000,000  anually  for  liquor  and  its  annexes, 
and  only  $5,000,000  for  its  schools  and  churches.  When,  therefore, 
Mr.  Stetson  tries  to  fix  the  responsibility  for  the  increase  of  crime  in 
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cities  on  the  neglect  of  moral  training  in  the  schools,  he  “  gets  the  cart 
before  the  horse.”  Let  him  persuade  the  people  to  reverse  the  appro¬ 
priation. 

But  moral  instruction,  in  or  out  of  school,  should  be  pushed,  “  in 
season  and  out  of  season.”  Even  the  papal  thunder  will  clear  the 
air ;  and  the  growing  risks  of  American  civilization  will  recall  even  the 
wildest ‘‘ come-outer  ”  to  common-sense  in  dealing  with  children.  By 
far  the  most  effective  method  of  strengthening  the  character  side  of  all 
schools  is  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  teachers.  No  system  of  wor¬ 
ship  or  scheme  of  moral  text-book  instruction  can  counteract  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  a  week,  characterless,  or  wicked  teacher.  And  nothing  could 
resist  the  beneficent  influence  of  a  body  of  five  hundred  thousand 
teachers,  thoroughly  equipped  for  their  work, — each  an  object-lesson 
in  what  an  American  man  or  woman  citizen  ought  to  be 

We  notice  a  good  deal  of  protest,  not  to  say  ridicule,  against  such 
of  the  schools  for  the  colored  people  of  the  South  as  take  the  name 
college  or  university  ;  and  we  are  pointed  to  the  failures  among  the 
young  people  who  have  graduated  therefrom,  and  assured  that  the 
Freedmen  need  only  elementary,  moral,  and  industrial  education. 

The  colored  folk,  like  all  people  similarly  circumstanced,  imitate 
“  their  betters  ”  The  white  people  in  this  country  have  made  sue!) 
promiscuous  use  of  all  the  big  names  and  grand  titles  in  education 
that  they  should  not  be  surprised  that  the  freedmen  and  their  friends 
follow  their  example.  But,  in  fact,  the  number  of  students  in  these 
schools  attempting  proper  college  work  is  very  small,  and  the  percent¬ 
age  of  failure  among  this  class  of  their  graduates  is  no  greater  than  at 
Harvard  itself.  Of  course,  the  young  negro  needs  plenty  of  moral 
training,  the  sovereign  need  of  “  Young  America,”  all  round.  He 
needs  industrial  training ;  not  to  force  him  to  work, — for  he  has 
always  done  his  part  of  that, — but  to  improve  the  quality  and  enlarge 
the  variety  of  his  labor.  But  the  negro,  now,  is  about  as  moral  and 
industrious  as  he  can  be  in  his  present  low  state  of  intelligence.  First 
wake  up  the  mind,  train  the  faculties  and  impart  the  knowledge  that 
shall  make  the  colored  youth  an  intelligent  citizen.  Then,  and  not  till 
then,  will  morals,  manners,  habits  of  living,  methods  of  work,  and  the 
whole  style  of  manhood  and  womanhood  in  the  race  gradually  im¬ 
prove.  'I'he  corrective  of  sham  collegiate  and  academical  education  is 
the  same  everywhere, — a  thorough  elementary  schooling,  by  natural 
methods,  worked  by  competent  teachers. 


The  tragedy  of  American  school-keeping  is  the  over- work  and  under¬ 
pay  of  the  growing  class  of  superior  women  who  are  now  being  rapidly 
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called  to  responsible  positions  in  all  departments  of  public,  private,  and 
collegiate  education.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  in  this  class  of 
teachers  is  to  be  found  the  most  hopeful  prophecy  of  a  better  time 
coming  for  the  children  and  youth.  But  this  army  of  noble  women 
share  the  old  fate  of  gaining  one  point  at  a  time.  After  centuries  of 
agitation,  the  American  people  have  thrown  open  all  doors  to  the 
woman  student,  and  the  doors  of  many  of  the  higher  places  of  instruc¬ 
tion  to  the  woman-teacher.  But  still  she  is  often  made  to  feel  the  old 
master-hand,  and  given  the  lion's  share  of  the  most  difficult  work  with 
the  servant’s  share  of  its  wages.  A  fair  statement  of  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  vast  majority  of  this  class  of  women  are  working 
would  probably  astonish  even  their  most  conservative  school  trustees, 
masters,  and  presidents ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  effect  on  the  mass  of 
right  minded  people.  But  “  revolutions  never  go  backward.”  Woman 
has  captured  the  school-room,  the  citadel  of  American  life  ;  and  now, 
womanlike,  she  will  go  to  work  to  make  herself  comfortable  in  her  new 
home.  The  American  people,  who  have  done  more  for  woman  than  all 
other  peoples,  will,  in  time,  enable  her  to  do  it. 


The  signs  of  the  times  point  toward  a  new  era  of  poetical  produc¬ 
tion.  The  strong  singers  of  the  elder  generation  who  are  passing 
away  have  their  heirs.  The  mantle  of  prophecy  will  fall  upon  vig¬ 
orous  young  shoulders.  The  last  class  which  graduated  from  Har¬ 
vard  had  in  it  two  or  three  men  from  whom  definite  literary  produc¬ 
tion  may  be  expected. 

College  literature  is  often,  usually,  indeed,  entirely  the  work  of  those 
who  have  seen  life  only  from  within  ;  who  have  never  been  brought 
into  active  relation  with  the  work  a-day  world.  Now  and  then,  how¬ 
ever,  a  student  comes,  — and  he  is  as  likely  to  be  found  in  Cornell  or 
Columbia  or  Michigan  as  in  Yale  or  Harvard, — who  has  waked  up  to 
the  realities  of  existence  before  he  has  done  wnth  his  knowledge  get¬ 
ting.  If  such  a  man  has  a  talent  for  writing  and  a  love  of  his  pen, 
his  teachers  have  a  double  responsibility.  In  the  ranks,  somewhere, 
the  poets  of  the  new  reforms  are  maturing  their  powers.  And  the 
forces  that  move  mysteriously  to  bring  forth  the  right  men  for  the  right 
time  seem  to  be  tending  toward  the  development  of  decided  poetical 
force,  in  this  Iasi  quarter  of  a  century.  It  is  scarcely  worth  while  to 
read  the  lesson  which  naturally  follows  this  text.  The  application  is 
plain, — “  He  who  runs  may  read.” 

But  there  is  a  direct  practical  thought  here  for  teachers  of  literature. 
High  school  pupils  are  given  too  much  of  the  dry  bones  of  poetry. 
They  are  taught  too  much  about  Pope,  and  too  little  about  Whittier. 
They  are  instructed  more  carefully  in  the  philosophy  of  Dr.  Johnson 
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than  in  that  of  Emerson.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  most  of  them  are 
allowed  to  believe  that  they  can  drink  from  the  Shakespearian  well 
unhelped,  while  they  must  be  judiciously  served  to  shallower  draughts 
from  certain  moderns  who  cannot  satisfy  a  genuine  poetic  thirst* 
Another  word  :  Young  students  thrive  better,  gain  more  real  nutriment 
from  a  page  of  any  genuine  writer,  genuinely  interpreted  for  them, 
than  from  a  dozen  pages  about  that  writer.  There  are  far  too  many 
books  written  about  books,  for  pupils  as  well  as  for  teachers 


'I'he  need  of  the  day,  in  our  own  country,  is  certainly  in  the  way  of 
economic  training.  Science  teaching  and  mathematics  are  well  de¬ 
veloped,  and  the  controversy  in  regard  to  classical  study  has  only 
served  to  urge  forward  in  that  department  those  whose  minds  and  lives 
are  best  fitted  to  receive  its  discipline  and  its  benefits.  But  at  no  time 
in  our  history  has  there  been  a  greater  call  for  systematic,  purposeful 
work  in  economics.  In  Harvard  and  Yale,  Columbia  and  Cornell  and 
Michigan,  there  are  now  superior  facilities  for  the  study  of  that  science 
which  treats  of  the  nature  of  property  and  its  distribution.  But  it  is 
not  enough  that  this  subject  should  receive  the  attention  which  it 
deserves  in  the  university;  there  should  be  some  preliminary  work 
in  economics.  Practical  talks  on  questions  of  the  day  should  be 
introduced  into  the  school-life  of  comparatively  young  students,  and  at 
least  an  intimation  given  of  the  principles  which  underlie  the  real  rela¬ 
tions  between  capital  and  labor.  Mr.  Frank  B.  Sanborn  defined  cap¬ 
ital  as  “  possession,”  and  labor  as  “  exertion,”  at  the  recent  meeting  of 
social  science  students  at  Saratoga.  The  relations  betweeen  these  are 
certainly  of  weighty  importance,  and  patriotism  and  justice  demand 
that  the  children  and  youth  of  to-day  should  early  be  instructed  in  the 
elementary  principles  that  govern  these  relations.  If  they  are  rightly 
taught  in  these,  there  is  hope  that  the  practical  problems  which  they 
will  be  called  upon  to  solve,  when  they  inherit  the  responsibilities  of 
government,  will  meet  with  a  more  enlightened  dealing  than  is  possible 
from  politicians  summoned,  w’ithout  preparation,  to  the  grave  duties 
of  statesmanship. 


In  the  October  number  of  “  Longman’s,”  Dr.  G.  VV.  Richardson 
has  an  able  and  interesting  article  on  “Woman’s  Work  in  Creation.” 
It  was  suggested  by  a  discussion  in  the  School  Board  of  London,  some 
years  ago,  upon  the  question  whether  it  was  to  the  interests  of  educa¬ 
tion  for  married  women  to  be  mistresses  in  schools. 

The  article  seems  to  place  beyond  doubt  the  capacity  of  women  to 
compete  with  man  in  any  work,  mental  or  physical,  that  she  may 


choose  to  undertake.  I5ut  he  as  clearly  shows  that  the  price  she  must 
pay  for  this  is  nothin"  less  than  the  surrender  of  her  function  of 
motherhood.  She  who  would  do  the  work  of  a  man  must  lead  a  man’s 
life ;  must  dress  in  accordance  therewith  ;  and,  in  so  far  as  she  can, 
assimilate  her  type  to  his. 

Xow,  while  some  philosophers  have  deemed  it  wise  to  limit  the  rate 
of  human  reproduction,  at  least  in  certain  over  populated  localities,  1 
am  not  aware  that  any  one  has  proposed  to  terminate  it  altogether  ; 
and  so  it  is  probable  that  all  will  admit  that  a  certain  proportion  of 
womankind  should  elect  to  perform  the  function  of  motherhood. 

Moreover,  it  admits  of  no  doubt  that  the  continuance  of  the  race 
should  be  consigned  to  those  who  have  the  most  perfect  mental  and 
physical  development.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  these  are  they  who  are 
the  best  fitted  to  undertake  men’s  work,  and,  not  infrequently,  are 
the  ones  most  desirous  of  so  doing.  The  consciousness  of  power 
to  do  inspires  them  with  the  wish.  But  they  cannot  be  spared 
for  such  a  purpose.  'I’he  future  welfare  of  the  human  race  demands  that 
they  shall  not  abandon  the  function  they  are  especially  differentiated 
to  perform.  It  is  for  them  to  bear,  for  them  to  rear  those  who  can 
advance  the  human  race  ;  and  this  must  occupy  a  large  portion  of 
their  lives. 

Hut  while  thus  debarred  by  higher  duty  from  undertaking  the  w'ork 
of  man,  the  conditions  of  monogamous  marriage  offer  them  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  largely  influencing  and  sharing  in  it.  Two  persons,  bound 
together  for  life,  can  and  should  work  together  for  their  common  ends- 
The  husband  should  be  tlie  aid  and  counsellor  of  the  wife  in  all  the  mat¬ 
ters  pertaining  to  the  duties  inqiosed  by  her  sex  ;  and  she,  upon  the  other 
hand,  should  comprehend  the  n.ature  of  his  avocation  and  share  in  it 
as  far  as  possible.  It  is  just  here  that  our  social  organization  has  been 
at  fault.  Its  tendency  has  been,  and  is,  to  dissociate  the  life  and  inter¬ 
ests  of  husband  and  wife. 

The  man  passes  his  day  immersed  in  business,  while  mistaken 
kindness  leads  him  to  spare  his  wife  all  knowledge  of  its  details;  not 
infrequently  the  club  or  caucus  demands  his  evenings  also.  The 
woman  of  active  brain  and  superior  intelligence,  who  feels  a  natural 
desire  to  have  a  part  in  the  real  work  of  the  world,  is  left  either  to 
independent  efforts  or  to  find  compensation  in  social  pleasures.  'I'his 
is  altogether  wrong.  All  women  like  to  work  with  men  ;  and  the  mar¬ 
ried  couple  who  act  together  in  all  matters  are  sure  to  be  contented 
with  their  lot.  No  man  can  afford  to  deprive  himself  of  his  wife’s 
advice  ;  the  quick  intuition  of  the  sex  is  a  valuable  aid  to  his  slower 
and  more  logical  mode  of  thought.  Woman  should  share  in  man’s 
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work  in  the  world,  not  at  the  price  of  sacrificing  her  duty,  of  mother¬ 
hood,  but  as  a  just  compensation  for  havdng  assumed  that  duty. 

But  there  are  e.xceptional  cases.  A  party  of  women  thrown  upon  a 
desert  island  would,  for  self-preservation,  be  forced  to  do  man’s  work; 
while  their  function  of  motherhood  must  necessarily  rest  in  abeyance. 
.\nd  in  our  social  organization  there  are  many  desert  islands  upon 
which  wrecked  maidens  must  fight  the  battle  of  life  unaided  by  men. 

These  finalities  of  a  race,  each  the  terminal  end  of  a  thread  spun  in 
a  continuous  line  from  the  primal  man  far  back  in  the  world’s  unwrit¬ 
ten  history,  are  far  too  numerous.  All  the  more  so  in  that  they  gener¬ 
ally  represent  the  higher  type  of  intellectual,  moral,  and  social  devel¬ 
opment.  For  them,  the  election  of  performing  what  is  called  man’s 
work  involves  no  sacrifice  of  higher  duties  ;  and  they  have  a  right  to 
follow  the  path  that  they  prefer.  But  this  does  not  include  those  who 
from  whim,  religious  conviction,  or  other  motive,  voluntarily  assume 
the  celibate  state.  'I'hey  deliberately  decline  to  accept  their  highest 
duty,  and  are  in  the  wrong. 


Nobodv  wanted  Mr.  Lowell  to  make  the  American  eagle  scream  at 
the  Harvard  celebration;  but  there  are  those  who  will  complain  that 
his  oration  was  a  little  too  deprecatory  in  regard  to  .-Vmerican  things 
and  American  ways.  When  a  man  has  liv'ed  so  long  abroad  as  Mr. 
Lowell  has,  especially  in  the  position  of  a  diplomat,  it  is  natural  that 
he  should  add  to  his  culture  and  his  cosmopolitanism  a  touch  of  affec¬ 
tionate  endurance  for  his  own. 

If  a  university  may  be  supposed  to  have  feelings.  Harvard  must  have 
gone  home  that  night  in  a  crushed  and  despondent  mood.  “  I  am  not 
a  university,’' — one  can  fancy  the  sad  monologue, — “  I  am  really  little 
more  than  a  (krman  gymnasium.  I  am  plain  ;  1  am  homespun  ;  1  am 
not  surrounded  by  associations.  And  then,  I  am  very  young.  What 
are  my  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  compared  with  the  centuries  of 
O.xford.’  It  is  painful  to  be  so  crude.  Why  wasn’t  1  begun  by  Sebastian 
Cabot,  at  least?  Why  couldn’t  Lief  and  his  Norwegians  have  founded 
me?  'I'hen,  indeed,  1  nfight  not  have  appeared  so  youthful  and  uninter 
esting  a  mother  to  my  noble  son  who  is  the  orator  at  my  birthday 
feast.” 

But  the  Lowell  oration  is, — all  dissatisfaction  apart, — the  strongest, 
the  most  scholarly,  the  most  vigorously  human  speech  possible.  There 
.are  sentences  in  it  th.at  ring  with  an  emphasis  which  will  st.ay  in  the 
minds  of  all  who  heard  it,  and  especially  in  the  minds  of  the  young 
men,  as  a  fruitful  power.  Take  this  : 

“  The  founding  of  the  first  English  college  here  was  what  saved 
New  England  from  becoming  a  mere  geographical  e.xpression.  It  did 
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more;  for  it  insured,  and  I  believe  was  meant  to  insure,  our  intellect¬ 
ual  independence  of  the  Old  World.  That  independence  has  been 
long  in  coming,  but  it  will  come  at  last ;  and  are  not  the  names  of  the 
chiefest  of  those  who  have  hastened  its  coming  written  on  the  roll  of 
Harvard  College?” 

Or  this,  of  electives  taken  by  young  students  :  “  Shall  their  parents 
make  the  choice  for  them  ?  I  am  not  sure  that  even  parents  are  so 
wise  as  the  unbroken  experience  a»d  practice  of  mankind.” 

Or  this :  “  Democracy  must  show  its  capacity  for  producing,  not  a 
higher  average  man,  but  the  highest  possible  types  of  manhood  in  all 
its  manifold  varieties,  or  it  is  a  failure.” 

The  purpose  of  a  college,  he  says,  again,  is  to  make  the  faculties 
effective  “for  the  duties  of  life,  rather  than  for  its  business.” 

The  duties  of  life  are  privileges  to  the  man  who  is  developed  into  a 
state  where  he  can  take  an  intelligent,  impersonal  view  of  his  own  dis¬ 
cipline  by  surrounding  forces.  If  education  is  to  make  the  faculties 
effective  to  meet  duties  in  this  enlightened  way,  the  student’s  life  gains 
a  new  meaning.  'I'he  business  of  life  is  more  or  less  commercial,  of 
necessity  ;  but  the  duties  of  life  lie  in  its  finer  relations.  Of  course,  it 
is  not  to  be  expected  that  a  boy  of  eighteen  or  twenty  will  comprehend 
the  value  of  this  thought,  in  his  work  ;  but  it  is  stimulating  to  a  teacher 
to  feel  that,  in  this  very  utilitarian  decade,  he  may  be  helping  to  make 
the  men  of  the  next  period  see  wider  and  pleasanter  prospects  in  the 
inner  life,  w’hich  is  the  real  life. 

There  is  an  appalling  amount  of  misquoting  abroad  in  the  land. 
But  it  comes  with  less  grace  from  a  teacher’s  lips  than  from  those  of  any 
other  person.  We  have  heard  Lowell’s  “rare  ”  day  called  “fair”  ;  Jean 
Ingelow’s  “marshmary  buds  ”  converted  into  “  marsh  meadow  birds”  ; 
and  Hamlet’s  strong  and  expressive  “  heart  of  heart  ”  turned  into 
that  ludicrous  thing,  a  “  heart  of  hearts,” — as  if  he  had  a  pet  one  in 
his  large  assortment  of  hearts, — all  in  one  forenoon,  by  a  very  well-read 
high  school  master  'I'o  say  nothing  of  the  inaccurate  mental  habit 
such  misquoting  shows,  there  is  to  be  considered  the  effect  upon  the 
pupil  who  knows  better.  And  a  good  many  bright,  high  school  pupils, 
do  know  better  than  to  fall  into  such  errors  as  the  citations  given 
above. 


It  was  the  great  Talleyrand  who  said  of  the  English  system  of  public 
school  education,  “  It  is  the  best  that  I  have  ever  seen,  and  it  is  abom¬ 
inable.”  The  same  remark  might,  with  limitations,  be  appli  tedo  the 
American  system  of  education ;  it  is  the  best  that  has  been  seen,  but 
in  respect  to  the  teaching  of  English  it  is  marvelously  defective. 
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There  is  no  civilized  nation  of  which  the  educated  people  so  persist¬ 
ently  misuse  their  mother  tongue.  It  is  the  mark  of  an  uneducated 
German  or  Italian  or  Spaniard  or  Englishman  that  he  mispronounces 
words,  that  he  fails  in  accent  or  grammar:  but  where  is  the  cultivated 
American  society  where  one  may  not  hear  people  dropping  their  ^’■'s, 
adding  superfluous  rs,  giving  e  the  sound  of  /, — as  .g/V  and  jvV  for  get 
and  yet ;  mistaking  /ay  and  //<’,  /aid  for  /ay,  set  for  sat  or  sit.  round iox 
around,  using  superfluous  interrogatories, — such  as  “isn’t  it?’’  “don’t 
you  ”  “aren’t  they  ?”  at  the  close  of  affirmative  sentences,  and  other 
petty  barbarisms  of  language  too  numerous  to  mention  ?  How  many 
people  of  fair  culture,  emancipated  from  errors  such  as  these,  yet  fail 
of  adequate  utterance  for  want  of  an  adequate  vocabulary  !  How 
many  more,  to  whom  words  are  not  wanting,  still  fail  for  want  of  the 
self-confidence  which  will  place  recondite  or  unusual  words  at  their 
easy  command  when  they  are  needed  ! 

There  is  no  reason  why  these  things  should  be.  (College  authorities 
are  waking  up  to  the  need  of  giving  English  a  more  prominent  place 
among  college  studies,  but  in  truth  the  present  question  is  one  which 
should  be  met  in  the  very  early  period  of  education.  It  is  a  shame 
that  youths  of  eighteen  or  twenty  should  spend  their  golden  hours  in 
wrestling  with  the  first  principles  of  rhetoric,  and  making  their  first 
essavs  in  composition,  unaided,  too,  probably,  by  an  acquaintance  with 
good  models  of  haiglish  prose.  So  simple,  so  all-essential  an  art  as 
that  of  utterance  should  have  been  made  their  own  long  years  before; 
— essential,  because  the  power  of  utterance  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all 
true  acquisition  and  of  all  accurate  thinking;  simple,  because  though 
requiring  much  practice,  there  is  in  it  nothing  comple.x  or  bewildering, 
nothing  beyond  the  power  of  the  very  little  child. 

In  th's  matter  we  miglit  take  a  lesson  from  European  schools.  If 
they  are  too  narrow  in  their  range  they  have  this  to  boast,  that  they  do 
teach  children  the  mastery  of  their  mother-tongue  and  a  familiarity 
with  the  best  models  of  composition  ;  if  their  hours  are  too  long,  they 
are  at  least  not  spent  in  vain,  but  are  occupied  with  the  constant  use  of 
the  pen,  put  into  little  hands  at  the  very  beginning  of  school  life  byway 
of  keeping  them  out  of  mischief.  'I'hese  two  practices, — a  familiarity 
w’ith  the  pen  that  becomes  second  nature,  and  a  memorizing  of  good 
models  of  expression  until  they  become  a  part  of  the  mind’s  furniture, 
lie  at  the  foundation  of  the  art  of  utterance.  The  mind  must  become 
expert  in  the  use  of  its  tools  before  it  can  begin  to  fashion  any  beauti¬ 
ful  thing  ;  it  must  have  a  vocabulary  and  a  thorough  acquaintance  with 
its  common  use,  with  the  relation  and  inter-dependence  of  words,  before 
ij  can  think  clearly  on  subjects  not  of  every-day  interest.  And  the 
hand  must  have  such  a  command  of  the  pen  that  there  is  no  labor  in 
its  use,  nothingTo  distract  the  attention  from  the  elaboration  of  the 
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thou2;ht  to  be  expressed.  These  two  fundamental  requirements,  less 
difficult  than  the  geography,  less  wearying  than  the  multiplication  table, 
less  perplexing  than  that  analysis  and  diagraming  of  sentences  which 
are  required  of  very  young  children  in  our  schools,  should  become  the 
property  of  all  school  children  at  a  very  early  age. 

Composidon,  however,  need  not,  and  should  not,  be  delayed  until 
the  child  can  use  the  pen  with  ease  and  spell  with  correctness.  It 
should  begin  at  the  beginning  of  school  life,  and  be  carried  on  simul¬ 
taneously  with  these  other  details  of  the  art  of  utterance.  The  child 
should  be  taught  to  talk  fluently,  to  tell  easily  what  he  is  thinking 
about,  to  think  aloud;  in  fact,  he  should  be  practiced  in  repeating  in 
his  own  language  the  thoughts  of  others  which  he  has  read  in  the 
school  reader  or  in  the  story  book,  which  should  often  take  its  place. 
The  art  of  expressing  thought  in  words  should  become  second  nature, 
just  as  spelling  does,  or  reading,  or  writing.  Only  when  all  these 
practices  have  become  mechanical, — that  is,  work  so  familiarly  and 
easily  done  as  no  longer  to  occupy  the  attention  with  the  details  of  its 
processes, — only  then  can  the  mind  be  free  to  think  originally,  and 
only  then  will  any  true  power  of  utterance  have  been  attained. 

Mr.  Edmund  Gosse,  Clark  lecturer  on  “  English  Literature  ”  at 
Cambridge,  and  Mr.  Churton  Collins  of  Halliol  College,  Oxford,  are 
having  the  liveliest  tilt  known  to  literary-academic  circles  in  England 
for  many  a  year.  Mr.  Collins  began  by  cutting  up  Mr.  Gosse’s  book 
of  lectures,  Ftvm  S/tnkgspeare  to  Pope,  in  the  pages  of  the  Quarterly 
RroirdK  Mr.  (}osse  responds  in  the  Athemeum,  defending  many  points 
attacked  by  Mr.  Collins,  and  Mr.  Collins  replies  again.  Mr.  Gosse’s 
letter  ends  rather  sadly  and  bitterly,  for  he  and  Mr.  Collins  were  at 
one  time  the  most  intimate  of  companions.  The  English  Educational 
Times  says  :  “  So  the  unseemly  duel  continues.  Impartial  critics  are 
asking  whether  it  will  tend  to  advance  literature  at  the  universities,  to 
prove  that  at  Cambridge  there  is  a  professor  who  is  not  a  scholar,  and 
at  Oxford  one  who  is  not  a  gentleman.” 

The  spectacle  of  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  the  Rev.  Minot  J. 
Savage,  'I'liomas  Hailey  Aldrich,  the  Mayor  of  Boston,  and  many  other 
distinguished  men,  at  a  mind  reading  exhibition  in  a  Boston  hotel  not 
long  ago,  may  mean  either  of  two  things.  It  may  be  that  renewed  pop¬ 
ular  interest  in  certain  unexplained  phenomena  is  to  result  in  some 
investigations  and  unexpected  explanations,  or  it  may  mean  that  all  of 
these  worthy  gentlemen,  keeping  one  another  well  in  countenance  by 
the  strength  of  numbers,  indulged  in  an  unprecedented  and  astonish¬ 
ing  frolic.  It  looks  as  though  Mr.  Bishop’s  professional  mind-reading 
is  sincere  ;  its  scientific  genuineness  is  yet  to  be  proven. 
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1 'REMOVAL — The  Editor  takes  pleasure  in  announcing  that  the 
A  office  of  Education  has  been  removed  to  more  commodious 
rooms  in  the  “  New  Pratt  Building,”  No.  50  Itromfield  street. 
This  new  building  has  been  fitted  and  furnished  in  the  best  style  ;  and 
the  rooms  are  reached  by  an  elevator,  running  from  the  ground  floor. 

The  Eastern  Educational  Bureau  is  now  established  in  connection 
with  this  magazine,  and  will  furnish  good  teachers  to  superintendents 
and  committees  desiring  them.  Teachers  who  intend  to  change  their 
location,  or  who  are  desirous  cf  bettering  their  condition,  are  respect¬ 
fully  invited  to  register  in  this  Bureau.  Measures  have  already  been 
taken  to  establish  in  connection  with  the  Bureau  a  Teachers'  Reading 
Room  and  a  Circulating  Fedagogical  IJhrary,  both  of  which  have  long 
been  needed  in  Boston,  and  which  we  are  assured  will  be  hailed  with 
satisfaction  by  the  teachers  of  this  vicinity. 

With  the  first  of  the  year  changes  and  improvements  will  be  made 
in  Education  which  will  materially  extend  its  circulation  and  increase 
its  usefulness.  We  shall  be  happy  to  welcome  to  our  new  home  at  any 
time  teachers  and  others  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  It  is  our  inten¬ 
tion  to  make  50  Bromfield  Street  educational  head-quarters.  All  will 
be  welcomed. 


'I'he  Michigan  Schoolmasters’  ('lub  is  doing  some  very  good  and 
stimulating  work  at  its  regular  meetings  in  .\nn  Arbor.  The  ('lub  has 
taken,  as  its  special  field  of  work,  secondary  education  in  its  bearing 
upon  collegiate  education.  At  a  recent  meeting,  which  was  very  well 
attended  by  college  professors,  city  superintendents,  high  school  and 
normal  school  men  and  women,  from  different  parts  of  the  state,  four 
papers  were  read  by  representative  teachers.  Professor  Delos  Fall,  of 
Albion  College,  in  his  paper  on  “The  Inductive  Method  of  Teaching 
the  Sciences,”  presented  an  argument  for  the  methods  of  observation 
in  natural  science. 

“  The  Function  and  Use  of  the  Educational  Journal,”  was  the  title 
of  a  paper  by  Superintendent  J  A.  Stewart,  of  Monroe.  He  attributed 
teachers’  indifference  to  the  educational  periodical  partly  to  the  lack 
of  professional  spirit,  partly  to  wrong  business  methods  on  the  part  of 
publishers.  The  ideal  educational  journal  should  be  fearless  and  out¬ 
spoken,  and  should  give  accounts  of  work  actually  done  instead  of 
theories. 
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Mr.  A.  W.  Burnett,  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  discussed  “  Col- 
egiate  and  Secondary  Education  in  English.”  He  said,  in  effect,  that 
no  English  study  is  adequate  which  does  not  consider  the  languao-e  in 
Its  historical  features.  Historical  grammar  is  the  only  fitting  introduc¬ 
tion  to  igher  English  work.  'I'heorizing  is  out  of  place  here  ;  for  the 
grammarian  is  merely  a  recorder  of  the  facts  of  language. 

Principal  J.  H.  Drake,  of  the  Battle  Creek  High  School,  read  the 
fourth  paper,  on  “  Methods  of  Teaching  Latin.”  He  offered  a  detailed 
system  of  Latin  instruction  for  high  schools,  urging  the  necessity  of 
introducing  all  departments  of  the  study,— quantity,  word-analysis, 
pography,  antiquities,  mythology,  and  prosody,— as  early  as  possible 
111  the  course.  Constant  attention  to  all  of  these,  constant  drill,  con- 
stant  review  ot  first-learned  principles  is  essential,  if  pupils  are  to  get 
the  full  disciplinary  value  of  the  work  and  proper  preparation  for  close 
application  in  college. 

It  is  planned  to  hold,  at  Ann  Arbor,  three  of  these  club  meetings, 
during  the  year.  The  date  of  the  next  one  will  be  fixed  after  the 
Christmas  recess. 

The  teaching  profession  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  rapid 
improvement  recently  made  in  educational  journals.  'I'he  tendency, 
now-a-days,  to  concentrate  strength  upon  a  few  leading  journals,  is 
not  only  evident  but  gratifying.  Some  of  the  Western  states  are  larcre 
enough  to  support  state  journals  of  their  own.  Among  the  best,  of 
ate,  may  be  reckoned  the  ///hwis  School  Journal,  which,  from  this  time, 
comes  under  the  management  of  Dr.  George  P.  Brown,  widely  and 
tavorably  known  in  educational  circles.  The  development  of  our 
school  system  and  the  improvement  in  the  schools,  especially  in  the 
matter  of  teaching  along  philo.sophical  lines,  depends  largely  upon  the 
character  and  ability  manifest  in  the  professional  periodicals.  Every 
movement  which  tends  to  the  elevation  and  strengthening  of  this  liter¬ 
ature  is  to  be  commended  ;  hence  we  extend  the  right  hand  of  fellow- 

siip  to  Dr.  Brown,  with  cordial  greeting  and  best  wishes  for  his 
success. 


It  is  said  of  Bates  College,  Lewiston,  Me.,  “that  more  of  the  prin¬ 
cipals  of  city  high  schools  in  New  England  are  graduates  of  Bates  than 
of  any  other  college  in  the  cauntry.”  If  this  be  true  it  is  certainly  com¬ 
plimentary  to  the  college,  and  gives  to  it  a  broad  claim  for  sympathy 
and  good  will  among  educators.  It  ought  to  be  more  liberally 
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rpHE  superb  illustrated  edition  of  Mrs.  Browning’s  sonnets,  published 
I  by  the  Ticknors,  is  the  book  of  the  month  over  which  a  bibliophile 
would  spend  hours  of  lingering,  finding  on  each  page  new  richness 
and  new  delight.  'I'he  designs  which  ornament  it  are  by  Mr.  Ludwig  S. 
Ipsen,  and  are  full  of  strong,  artistic  appreciation.  'I'his  is  by  far  the 
most  splendid  decorative  book  ever  made  in  America.  The  sonnets 
appear  as  a  picture  in  an  e.xquis  te  frame.  In  these  days  of  tnuch 
study  of  Browning  the  husband,  it  is  a  good  thing  to  look  again  into 
the  poems  of  the  wife  and  realize  anew  their  simplicity  and  their 
spirituality. 

Jean  Ingelow’s  yohn  yeromc  is  a  story  without  a  beginning,  and  illus¬ 
trates  in  a  peculiar  way  the  bizarre  and  restless  tendencies  of  modern 
fiction.  But  with  all  the  eccentricities  of  the  opening  chapters,  the 
reader  is  given  an  ending,  and  a  happy  one,  and  that  is  worth  while  as 
showing  tlie  reaction  against  the  stories  which  leave  all  the  cliaracters 
in  a  hopeless  maze  of  uncertainty.  It  may  be  questioned,  though,  if 
this  latter  is  not  the  more  natural  and  artistic  method.  It  is  not  so 
difficult  to  put  one’s  finger  on  the  beginning  of  comple.x  relations  among 
human  beings  as  to  indicate  their  growth  and  development.  But  yohn 
ycrome  is  none  the  less  worth  reading  as  a  story  because  it  fails  to 
achieve  what  it  tries  for  artistically. 

'Jhe  Silence  of  Deon  MaHlantl,  by  Maxwell  Gray,  is  the  most  jiraised 
of  any  novel  of  the  month.  'J'here  is  little  doubt,  from  certain  delicate 
touches,  that  Maxwell  (Jray  is  a  woman,  and  an  Englishwoman,  for  the 
book  is  published  by  Kegan  Paul.  It  is  a  strong  and  sensible  story, 
and  redeems,  by  its  high  literary  character,  this  year  from  being  wholly 
unproductive  of  enduring  work  in  fiction. 

Ju'O  Pilgrims'  Proi^rcss  from  Fair  Florence  to  the  Eternal  City  of 
Rome  is  rather  a  disappointing  little  volume.  Joseph  Pennell,  the 
artist,  and  his  wife,  Elizabeth  Robbins  Pennell,  spent  three  weeks 
going  from  Florence  to  Rome  on  a  tricycle.  One  could  not  help  expect 
more  delicious  bits  of  description  than  one  really  gets  from  this  record, 
and  the  frequent  mention  of  the  cognac,  which  both  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Pennell  felt  obliged  to  take  while  cycling,  subtracts  from  the  romantic 
charm  hoped  for. 

An  American  edition  of  Mr.  H.  Morse  Stephen’s  History  of  the 
French  Resolution  is  a  welcome  book.  It  is  a  readal^e  as  well  as  a 
learned  study  of  a  great  epoch,  and  deserves  praise  both  from  the  crit¬ 
ical  and  from  the  historical  standpoint. 
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Miss  Edith  Thomas  is  a  poet  of  constant  productiveness,  and  her 
work  is  always  up  to  a  high  standard.  Her  new  volume,  The  Round 
Year,  is  a  new  and  inspiring  study  of  an  old  subject  of  the  poets,  the 
Progress  of  the  Seasons. 

It  is  wonderful  how  Roe’s  novels  hold  their  own.  They  can  not  • 
really  be  called  novels  e.xcept  by  large  generousness.  The  last  one. 

He  Fell  in  Love  with  His  Wife,  is  commonplace  in  the  extreme,  but  it 
has  popular  elements,  which  have  made  it  read  by  thousands  of  people 
as  it  appeared  serially,  and  will  assure  it  thousands  more  in  its  book 
form. 

Mr.  Gosse’s  Raleigh,  Mr.  Dobson’s  Sfcele,  and  Mr.  J.  Addington 
Symond’s  Ren  fonson,  are  the  latest  additions  to  the  “Worthies” 
series. 

Mr,  G.  H.  Horstman  has  written  a  very  lively  and  entertaining 
account  of  his  foreign  life  in  Consular  Reminiscences.  'I'he  life  of  a 
United  States  t'onsul  abroad  has  very  amusing  features,  and  Mr. 
Horstman  makes  the  best  of  tliem  in  his  little  book,  which  has  no  pre¬ 
tentions  to  literary  style. 

There  is  a  sudden  outbreak  of  historical  novels  in  the  market. 
Naera,  by  John  W.  (iraham,  is  one  of  these,  a  story  of  the  time  of 
Tiberius.  Another,  intended  for  younger  readers,  is  Prof.  J. 
Church’s  Two  Thousand  Years  Ago,  a  classical  tale  of  adventure. 


RESUME  OF  CURRENT  EDUCATIONAL  LIl ERATURE. 

CONTEMPORARY  REVI EW  (November),  pp  696-706:  “Manual 
Training  in  School  Education,”  by  Sir  Philip  Magnus.  The  effect  of 
manual  training  upon  the  mind  is  tlie  especial  point  which  he  studies. 
He  calls  the  idea  of  obtaining  education  only  through  books  a  survival 
of  medievalism.  A  practical,  not  a  mechanical  education,  is,  however, 
the  end  to  be  gained  from  manual  training. 

Contemporary  Review  (November),  pp.  719-729:  “The  Use  of 
Higher  Education  to  Women.”  An  address  to  the  students  of  Bedford 
College,  by  Millicent  (Jarrett  Fawcett.  “  .‘Vn  imbecile  doll  will  never 
make  a  valiant  woman,”  says  Mrs.  Fawcett,  and  combats  with  earnest¬ 
ness  the  idea  of  the  ultimate  uselessness  of  education  to  married 
women.  She  opposes  the  purely  commercial  view  of  women’s  edu¬ 
cation  taken  by  Mrs  E.  Lynn  Linton. 
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Forum  (November),  pp.  250-261  :  “  How  I  was  Educated,”  by  Prest. 
Timothy  Dwight.  It  is  very  good  editing  which  puts  this  article  before 
the  public  just  now,  when,  as  might  be  expected,  the  degree  of  LL.D. 
has  been  conferred  upon  the  president  of  Yale  by  Harvard  on  her  an¬ 
niversary  day.  Dr.  Dwight’s  story  of  his  education  ends,  he  says, 
where  it  began, — “  I  had  the  right  mother.” 

Nineteenth  (November),  pp.  724-741  :  “The  Building  up  of 

a  University,”  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Augustus  Jessop,  is  a  timely  review, 
written  in  a  thoroughly  modern  spirit,  of  the  late  Prof.  Robert  Willis’s 
“  Study  of  the  Architectural  History  of  the  University  of  Cambridge 
and  of  the  Colleges  of  Cambridge  and  Eton.” 

Popular  Science  Monthly  (November),  pp.  51-56:  The  third  paper 
of  Prof.  W.  R.  Benedict’s  “Outlines  of  the  History  of  Education”  is 
largely  upon  the  growth  of  education  away  from  formalism  during  the 
eighteenth  century.  A  good  plea  is  made  for  a  richer  science  teaching, 
which  shall  show  facts  more  and  more  as  “  parts  of  an  organic  and 
amazing  whole.” 

American  yournal  of  Philology  (November),  pp.  161-175  •  “  I'he 
Consecutive  Sentence  in  Greek,”  by  B.  L.  Gildersleeve. 

Catholic  World  (  November) :  “  Religion  in  Education,”  by  the  Rev, 
Thos.  J.  Conaty.  This  is  a  forcible  paper  on  the  defective  moral  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  schools,  with  suggestions  from  the  Ckxtholic  point  of  view 
for  the  remedy  of  the  evil. 

Quarterly  Revie7o :  “English  Literature  at  the  Universities.”  The 
opening  paper  in  the  current  Quarterly  is  a  violent  attack  upon  Mr. 
Edmund  Gosse’s  book.  From  Shakespeare  to  Pope.  Mr.  Gosse  is  a  uni¬ 
versity  lecturer  on  national  literature,  and  his  critic,  who  is  probably 
Mr.  Churton  Collins,  a  reviewer  of  a  good  deal  of  learning  and  no  little 
force  of  expression,  declares  very  strongly  against  the  dilettanteistn 
which  he  fears  is  taking  the  place  of  solid  instruction  in  the  English 
classics.  He  finds  hundreds  of  Haws  in  Mr.  Gosse’s  printed  lectures, 
and  asserts  that  teachers  of  English  who  have  joined  in  the  revolt 
against  the  ancient  languages  do  not  distinguish  between  philology  and 
literature.  Mr.  Gosse  is  not  the  sole  object  of  the  reviewer’s  scathing 
sentences.  All  students  of  literature  who  play  at  their  work  are  brought 
under  the  whip  lash  of  his  rhetoric.  It  is  decidedly  a  stimulating  and 
instructive  article  ;  its  ability  and  use  for  educators  cannot  be  gainsaid 
even  by  those  who  are  inclined  to  forgive  some  of  Mr.  Gosse's  inaccu¬ 
racies  for  the  sake  of  his  general  common-sense. 

Fnglish  Historical  Kn'ie7u  (October),  pp.  639-676  :  “The  Origin  of 
the  University  of  Paris,”  by  the  Rev.  H.  Rashdall. 
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JOHNSON’S  liNIVKUHAL  C YCI.01\«I)IA,  I 
8  volumes.  Half  morocco.  i'oCt.OO.  | 

The  revised  edition  of  this  reimirkable  j 
work  in  eight  royal  octavo  volumes,  includ¬ 
ing  appendix,  has  just  been  completed.  In  j 
its  original  form  of  four  volume  as  published  | 
some  years  ago,  it  received  wide  circulation  | 
aud  was  subjected  to  the  most  rigid  criti-  | 
cism.  Much  of  the  adverse  criticism  wiis  ! 
unfounded,  and  whatever  of  justice  there  j 
was  in  the  objections  made  to  the  original  j 
work,  the  editors  have  taken  advantage  of  1 
in  making  the  revised  edition  tis  nearly  [ 
perfect  as  possible.  j 

Seldom  in  the  history  of  the  world  has  1 
there  been  such  ii  coiiccutration  of  labor,  | 
from  such  a  large  number  of  the  most  dis-  | 
tingnishcd  scholars  in  every  branch  of  j 
learning,  as  has  been  devoted  to  this  work. 

It  is  not  a  revision  of  any  previous  cyclo¬ 
paedia.  but  is  substantially  new  from  begin-  1 
ning  to  end.  It  is  Americ.-in  in  its  origin,  | 
its  corps  of  editors,  and  its  writers  upon  all  ' 
American  subjects.  It  is  a  cyclopmdia  for  ^ 
the  scholar,*  for  the  specialist,  for  the  ■ 
teacher,  for  the  mass  of  the  people.  It  | 
contains  just  what  any  man  wants  when  he  j 
consults  a  cyclopaidia.  { 

In  Geography  it  is  exceedingly  rich  .and  ! 
full.  It  has  a  special  article  upon  each  : 
state  and  territory  in  our  countr}',  and  ' 
under  such  an  .article  is  given  every  county 
and  every  county  town,  with  its  population  ' 
and  whatever  f.acts  are  needed.  ' 

lu  the  line  of  Biography  it  has  struck  out  ! 
a  new  path,  dropping  the  names  of  men  ' 
of  little  note,  hy  which  the  dictionaries  of 
biography  have  hitherto  been  encumbered.  | 
It  has  jidded  long  lists  of  names,  with  bio-  ! 
grapical  sketches  of  those  who  have  made  | 
for  themselves  places  of  honor.able  disiinc-  | 
tion  in  history,  especially,  prominent , 
persons  in  American  aff.airs,  including  those  | 
oonspicuous  in  public  msitters,  foremost  jis 
religious  teachers,  distinguished  as  writers 
or  journalists,  or  at  the  b.ar,  or  upon  the  ! 
bench ;  educators,  engineers,  physicists,  j 
chemists,  naturalists,  philanthropists,  etc  ; 


The  departments  of  Law  and  Medicine 
are  particularly  satisfjujtory.  In  Physics, 
Chemistry,  Natural  History,  and  the  whole 
line  of  sciences,  the  information  is  full, 
exact,  reliable  and  from  the  latest  sources. 

Any  one  who  will  take  the  pains  to  make 
a  careful  comparison  between  this  and 
other  cyclop.edias  previously  issued,  cannot 
fail  to  notice  that  many  omissions  hitherto 
observ.able  have  been  supplied,  and  many 
errors  heretofore  found  have  been  corrected. 
Dilfiise  articles  have  been  condeitsed,  by 
which  means  space  hits  been  found  for 
adding  many  shorter  articles  whit  h  ma¬ 
terially  enhance  the  value  of  the  work. 

One  noticeable  feature  is  the  num¬ 
ber  and  quality  of  the  illustr.ations. 
Every  part  aud  every  department,  where 
pos-sible,  has  been  illustrated  by  cuts 
which  are  accurate,  well  executed,  and 
of  great  value.  Maps  of  the  various 
countries  .and  of  the  different  states  of  our 
union, showing  county  divisions, large  towns, 
the  water  courses  and  principal  railroads, — 
maps  of  great  clearness  and  accuracy, — 
add  largely  to  the  value  of  the  work. 

Its  breadth  and  copiousness,  its  com¬ 
pleteness  and  clearness,  are  marvelous.  It 
is  really  a  university.  In  freshness  and 
accuracy  it  is  thoroughly  up  to  the  times. 
In  all  departments  it  presents  the  latest 
discoveries,  the  newest  inventions,  the  best 
presentation  of  scientific  questions.  In 
every  hoiisehuld  aud  every  business  office 
it  would  prove  not  only  a  great  convenience, 
but  an  immense  saver  of  time,  and  thereby 
coiner  of  dollars. 

It  can  scarcely  be  too  highly  commended, 
especially  for  te.achers,  schools,  and  institu¬ 
tions  of  learning  of  all  grades. 

Industhi.sl  .vni)  Hioii  Anr  Edica- 
TIUN  IN  THK  UnITKI)  STATKS.  By  I. 
Edward  ('larke,  A.M.  Part  I.,  I  haw¬ 
ing  in  Public  .Schools.  Washington  : 
(h)vernment  Printing  Office  ;  188.’>.  pp. 
CCLVIII.,  842. 

This  barge  volume  on  “  Art  Education  ” 
has  been  prepared  by  Col.  Clarke,  and  is 
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now  issuud  by  the  Bureau  of  Education. 
It  is  a  muuuiiieut  of  industry,  patimce,  and 
careful  research. 

After  •oiisiderint'  “The  Democracy  of 
Art,”  “  riie  f  hnrch  as  Patron  of  Art,” 
and  the  “  Technical  Education  of  the 
People,”  quoting  particularly  from  Russia 
and  England,  the  author  rakes  up  the  <]ues- 
tion  of  “  Art  in  America.”  lie  considers 

Education  in  Relation  to  Social  and  Eco¬ 
nomic  Changes,”  “  Public  Education  and 
Wealth.”  “  Education  in  Art  Essential  in 
America,”  “  Industrial  Relations  of  Eng¬ 
land  to  .Vmerica  in  the  Light  of  History,” 
“Art  Industries  in  America  before  the  Cen¬ 
tennial,”  and  the  “  Present  Outlook.” 

Under  a  later  head  the  subject  is  brought 
down  to  IhTO,  when  Prof.  Walter  Smith 
came  to  Boston.  This  summary  occupies 
the  2.*)8  preliminary  pages.  We  now  come 
to  the  “  History  of  Drawing  in  Public 
Schools”  in  this  country,  particularly  in 
Massachusetts  and  Bos'on.  V^arious  prac¬ 
tical  papers  on  drawing  are  introduced. 
The  author  goes  over  the  ground  critically 
in  the  discussion  of  the  controversy  in 
Boston,  which  resulted  in  the  withdrawal 
of  Mr. Walter  Smith,  from  the  Normal  Art 
School,  and  his  return  to  England.  Vari¬ 
ous  other  matters  are  considered  relating 
to  art  training  in  this  country. 

It  is  not  cousidere<l  pertinent,  at  this  late 
day,  for  this  magazine  to  enter  into  any 
discussion  of  the  controyersy  about  Mr. 
Walter  Smith,  which  took  place  some  yeais 
ago,  and  which  is  so  fully  reviewed  in  this 
immense  yolume.  Many  w’ho  were  con- 
yersant  with  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
felt  very  decided  in  their  vie^vs  that  the 
best  interests  of  the  schools  required  a 
change  in  the  directorship  of  this  study  in 
the  Boston  schools  and  in  the  .State  Art 
Schotd.  It  would  probably  be  yery  diffi¬ 
cult  for  one  educated  in  the  English  system 
of  schools  fully  to  adapt  himself  to  the 
absolute  necessities  of  the  case  under  the 
changed  conditions  to  be  found  in  our 
American  system  of  education,  and  with 
the  .Vmerican  mode  of  thought. 

At  all  events,  it  seemed  necessary  that  a 
change  should  be  made,  and  that  American 


methods  of  management  should  prevail  in 
American  schools.  It  is  nevertheless  true, 
however, that  much  good  was  done  by  Prof. 
Smith  in  awakening  public  sentiment  and 
concentrating  action  under  the  most  favor¬ 
able  circumstances  for  the  development  of 
Industrial  .\rt  in  the  schools  of  America. 
An  impetus  was  given  to  the  work  which 
was  done  in  Boston,  at  first,  under  the 
direction  of  Prof.  Smith,  which  has  been 
of  great  service  to  the  country.  American 
educators  are  under  great  obligation  to 
Messrs.  Prang  &  Co.  for  the  gigantic  effort* 
which  they  have  put  forth  from  first  to  last 
for  the  upbuilding  of  the  Art  Department 
in  our  American  system  of  education. 

.Since  the  withdrawal  of  Prof.  Smith  from 
the  Massacliiisetts  schools,  in  the  State  Nor¬ 
mal  Art  School  and  the  public  schools  of 
Boston,  as  also  in  the  schools  of  Worcester, 
Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and  very  many  other 
educational  centers,  great  progress  has  been 
made  in  this  direction,  smoothly,  harmoni¬ 
ously,  and  very  successfully. 

The  book  before  ns  will  prove  of  great 
value  from  the  immense  mass  of  useful 
material  here  gathered  together.  It  will 
be  serviceable  in  the  future  in  studying  a 
history  of  this  development. 

Col.  Clarke  is  entitled  to  great  credit  for 
the  success  which  ha.s  attended  his  industry 
and  thoughtful  painstaking  hy  which  he 
has  collected  so  many  papers  relating  to 
this  subject,  so  many  tables  of  statistics, 
and  so  much  historical  information  of  value. 
The  wisdom,  however,  of  introducing  a  par¬ 
tisan  discussion  of  the  Boston  controversy 
concerning  Prof.  Walter  ISmith  may  be 
(j[uestioncd. 

Thk  Nkw  Fk.\.\ki.i.v  Rraders,  By 

Loomis  <J.('ampbell.  New  York  :  Taintor 

Brothers  &  Co.  Boston  :  William  Ware 

dr  Co. 

This  series  consists  of  five  carefully 
graded  books,  beginning  with  a  primer  and 
carrying  the  pupil  through  ix  course  of 
well-chosen  reading  to  such  selection  as, 
“  .Survivors  of  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,” 
hy  Webster;  “  Lochinv.ar,”  by  .Scott; 
“Mr.  Winkle  Pnts  on  Sksites,”  hy  Dickens; 
Byron’s  “  Drachenfels ”  ;  “Life’s  Great 
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Mysteries,”  by  Carlyle  ;  “  The  Tent  Scene  | 
of  Brutus  and  Cassius,”  etc.  The  V>.ioks  j 
are  all  printed  in  Isr^e,  clear  type,  on  pood  j 
paper, with  beiiutiful  illustrations  ;  the  bind-  | 
ings  are  firm  and  the  covers  attractive,  j 
In  the  primer  such  words  aro  selected  to 
be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  lessons  as  will 
be  most  j)rofitable  for  beginners  to  ac<iuire 
as  a  vocabulary.  The  suhjeists  chosen  are 
of  the  siniplesl  kind.  This  book  is  pro¬ 
fusely  illustrated  with  fine  wood  cuts,  which 
display  excellent  taste  and  add  greatly  to 
the  attract! vein- ss  of  the  reading-  lessons. 
The  lessiuis  in  the  first  part  of  d'lie  .Second 
Reader  are  nearly  as  easy  as  those  in  the 
latter  part  of  The  First  Reader.  This  hook 
also  has  fine  illustrations,  and  the  lessons 
are  upon  such  subjects  as  will  interest  the 
children,  incite  them  to  better  work,  and 
inculcate  right  view  1  of  conduct.  The 
Third  Reader  has,  besides  the  ”  Reading 
Less  ins.”  F-xercises  in  Articulation.  Em¬ 
phasis.  InHeciions,  Phrasing,  .and  Defini¬ 
tions  of  the  Punctuation  Marks.  A  novel 
feature  in  The  Fourth  Reader  is  the  greet 
variety  of  (|nestions  asked  about  tlie  lessons.  ' 
In  The  Fifth  Reader,  fifty  pages  are  de-  j 
voted  to  the  “  Essentials  of  Reading”  :  j 
Part  I  ,  Preparatory  Study;  Part  II  ,  I 
Vocal  Expression  ;  P:irt  III.,  General 
Cl.osses  of  Ideas.  Any  teacher  using  this 
new  series  will  find  his  work  greatly- 
lightened  and  the  lessons  made  very  at¬ 
tractive. 

ClCKP.fl's  Tfst-fl.AV  DlSI’fTATIOXS. 
Translated,  with  Introdnclion  and  Notes, 
by  Andrew  P.  Peabody.  Boston  :  Lit¬ 
tle,  Brown,  it  Co.  ;  ]S''ti.  .Til  pp. 

Dr.  Peabody  h.-is  rendereil  important 
service  to  the  cause  of  good  learning  by 
his  translations  of  (’icero's  ethical  writ¬ 
ings.  The  present  volume  contains  five 
distinct  treatises;  namely,  ‘‘On  the  Con¬ 
tempt  of  Death  ”  ;  ”  Bearing  Pain  ”  ; 

“On  Grief”;  “On  the  Passions  ”  ;  “Is 
Virtue  sufBcient  for  Happiness  ?”  These 
five  works  of  the  famous  Roman  orator 
may  he  reckoned  as  included  in  the  stand¬ 
ard  ethical  writings  of  the  w-orld.  Cicero 
himself  was  one  of  the  noblest  of  Romans. 
Under  the  usurpation  of  ('aesar,  his  voca- 
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tion  as  an  orator  was  snsjiended,  his  home 
was  made  desedate  ;  but  under  his  accumu¬ 
lated  trials  Cicero  had  recourse  to  philos¬ 
ophy  for  support  and  relief.  He  read 
largely,  and  wrote  with  rapidity  and  eime. 
His  writings  at  this  period  display  a  defi¬ 
nite  ethical  purpose,  which  seemed  to 
show  that  his  disappointments  and  sorrows 
had  given  a  new  aim  and  endeavor  to 
his  life.  If  his  ungrateful  country  had 
spurned  his  services,  he  consecrated  them 
to  the  interest  of  the  world.  II is  writings 
I  at  this  period  have  given  him  the  foremost 
place  among  the  w-orld*s  teacheis  which 
i  preceded  the  advent  of  Christ.  In  the 
accuracy  of  Dr.  Peabody’s  translations, 

'  the  elegance  of  diction,  and  the  clearness 
'  with  which  the  thought  has  been  rendered, 
this  volume  will  take  high  rank.  It  should 
have  an  extensive  sale  and  its  influence 
j  will  he  of  the  best. 

I 

i  A  Pl.'At-TK'AI,  RuKTOIIK' FOI!  I.Vsrill  C- 
Tl().\  IN  ENtil.I.sn  CoMfOSlTKIN  A.M) 
j  RKVI.sIuN  in  Col.I.KtiKS  AMI  l.NTKIt- 
.MKtiiATi;  .Sc-Hooi.s.  By  J.  .Scot t  ('lark , 
Prof(>ssor  of  Rhetoric,  .Syracuse 
I 'iiivei-sit y.  N.  Y.  Henry  Holt,  &  Co.  ; 
ISSti.  .'jSl  pages, 

Clarke’s  lUif-lorir  is  a  full  book.  It  in¬ 
troduces  but  few  new  principles.  It  aims, 
rather,  to  he  an  application  and  a  more 
practical  adaptation  of  principles  already 
enounced.  It  is  specially  adapted  to  col¬ 
lege  students.  'The  particular  character¬ 
istic  of  the  whole  boi.k  is  its  innumerable 
illustrations  and  examples,  by  which  the 
subjects  are  presented  with  unusual  clear¬ 
ness.  The  chapters  on  ”  Force,”  Pre¬ 
cision.’’  “  Clearness,”  and  ”  Purity  ”  are 
of  great  value.  Its  treatment  of  rlietor- 
ical  imagery  is  extensive  and  critical. 

,  After  all,  however,  Part  III.,  which  treats 
I  of  The  Thought,  under  the  head  of  ”  .Se¬ 
lection  of  Subjects.’"  ‘‘  The  Out  line,” 
‘‘  Description,”  ”  Narration,”  ‘‘  Fixposi- 
tion,”  and  ‘‘  Persuasion,”  is  perhaps  the 
i  most  important,  if  not  valuable,  portion 
of  the  work.  The  book  is  strongly  com¬ 
mended  to  the  careful  attention  of  those 
desiring  a  new  text-book  upon  this  practi¬ 
cal  study. 
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Thk  Readkk’s  Handhook  of  the 
Amehicax  Revom'tiox.  l7()l-lT8;i. 
liy  Justin  Wiiisor,  librarian  of  Harvard 
University.  Roston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin 
&  Co.  ;  1XS().  pp.  :52S. 

This  handbook  is  of  the  greatest  value  j 
to  any  teacher  of  American  history.  While 
it  is  compressed  into  small  compass,  it  yet 
points  out  the  best  sources  of  information  j 
upon  every  subject  concerning  the  Amer-  ^ 
ican  revolution.  Take,  for  instance,  the  , 
subject  IJurgoyne  :  His  Advance  from  Can¬ 
ada,  three  pages  ;  Ticonderoga  Evacuated, 
two  pages ;  Fort  fstanwix  and  Oriskany, 
two  pages  ;  Hennington,  four  pages  ;  Free¬ 
man's  Farm,  one  page;  Reniis’  Heights, 
one  page  ;  Burgoyne's  .Surrender,  four 
pages;  ami  general  views  of  Burgoyne’s 
Campaign,  six  pages.  These  various  pages 
are  tilled  with  directions  as  to  how  and 
where  the  best  information  can  be  obtained 
from  boohs  and  inag.azines,  contemporary 
narratives,  commemorative  addresses,  fic¬ 
tion,  general  maps  of  the  compaign,  home 
accounts.  Eiiglish  accounts,  early  records, 
later  accounts,  etc.  No  book  in  the  hands 
of  a  skillful  teacher  will  be  more  useful  in 
making  the  subject  interesting  to  the  pupils 
and  in  directing  their  subsequent  rea<ling. 

Ciiii.DEn’s  B.AI.ftADS;  from  History  and 
Folk  Lore.  By  famous  authors.  Illus¬ 
trated.  Boston :  1).  Lotbrop  A  Co. 
if  1.7'). 

'I’en  ringing  ballads,  profusely  and  ex¬ 
quisitely  illustrated,  printed  on  tliiek  paper 
with  broad  margins,  and  bound  in  fancy 
cloth,  make  up  this  volume,  expressly  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  holiday  sea-son.  'I'he  subjects 
of  several  of  the  ballads  .are  historical. 
Airs.  Frances  A.  Humphrey  tells  the  story 
of  “  The  Cock-horse  Regiment,’'  a  story 
of  the  Thirty  Year’s  War ;  Mrs.  Clara 
Doty  Bates  puts  into  stirring  verse  the 
Scottish  legend  of  “  King  Robert’s  Bowl  ”  ; 
Mrs.  Margaret  .7.  Preston  contributes  “A 
Ballad  of  Kenilworth”  ;  and  Mrs.  Nason 
tells  the  story  of  ‘‘  The  Mission  Tea-Party,” 
an  incident  of  the  .Seige  of  Lucknow. 
Most  of  the  illu8tr.ations  are  full-page,  and 
were  drawn  expressly  for  the  ballads  by 
Edmund  H.  Garrett  and  Jessie  McDermott. 


llAHV.tltl) :  The  First  American  Univer¬ 
sity.  By  George  Gary  Bush.  Boston: 

Cupples,  Upham  &  Co.  pp.  100.  $1.2.5. 

Dr.  Bush  is  enlitled  to  great  praise  for 
the  historical  accuracy  and  elegant  diction 
of  this  brief  history  of  the  first  American 
university,  and  the  publishers  are  to  be 
congratulated  upon  their  success  in  pre¬ 
senting  the  book  in  such  beautiful  type 
upon  the  best  paper,  with  Aui<jue  binding 
and  all  with  the  most  exquisite  taste.  The 
book  is  beautifully  illustrated  with  a  series 
of  finely  engraved  cuts  and  plates.  The 
Early  Course  of  Study  and  the  Daily  Idfe 
[  of  the  .Students  are  interesting  chapters, 
j  Coming,  as  it  does,  just  at  the  time  of 
the  two  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary 
I  of  the  founding  of  the  college,  the  book 
I  will  be  highly  appreciated,  not  only  by  the 
j  alumni,  but  by  the  general  reailing  public. 

.  (Jne  scarcely  knows  which  to  admire  the 
j  most,  the  chaste  and  beautiful  literary  style 
'  of  the  author,  the  rigid  accuracy  of  the 
i  historical  statements,  the  natural  interest 
which  clusters  around  the  subji-ot,  or  the 
entire  success  of  the  publishers  in  the  me¬ 
chanical  make-up. 

WoKTUiNtiTON’s  Annf.VI,,  1887.  New 
\  ork  :  Worthington  Company, 747  Broad¬ 
way.  pp.  21(1. 

This  book  is  a  series  of  interesting  stories, 
biographies,  and  papers  on  natural  history, 
written  for  the  young  and  illustrated  with 
hundreds  of  engravings.  It  contains  over 
one  hundred  full-page  illu.strations  in  tint 
and  four  full -page  colored  lithographs, 
which  will  be  sure  to  ])le.a.se  the  children. 
Besides  these  are  many  smaller,  well-exe¬ 
cuted  wood-cuts,  wliich,  with  the  more  than 
three  hundred  stories,  make  up  a  volume 
rich  in  matter  and  rare  in  beauty,  .\niong 
the  stories  which  will  interest  the  children 
are,  “  Betty’s  Funny  Dream,”  ‘‘  Honest 
Rover,”  “  Frisky's  Mischief,”  and  “Saved 
by  an  Owl.”  Tlie  poems  are  bright,  the 
biographies  concise  and  accurate,  and  the 
descriptions  of  animal  life  are  short,  truth¬ 
ful,  and  instructive.  This  book  is  recom- 
'  mended  to  teachers  and  parents  who  wish 
j  to  make  some  boy  or  girl  happy  at  the 
I  holiday  season. 
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FlloM  MkADow-swkkt  to  Misti. KTok.  jeasy  ami  natural,  a)id  seems  to  be  philo- 
Pictures  ^aiid  verses  bv  Mary  A.  |  soj>hical.  It  endeavors  to  fiirnisb  every 

bury.  \ork.  \\  ortbiiif,toii  Com  facility  for  the  pupil  not  only  to  learn  the 

pany,  t4(  Iirr>adway.  •’  ,  ,  , 

,  ...  .,  .  accurate  spelliiiir  of  wor<ls,  but  also  to 

Tins  larf^e  cjuarto  is  at  once  the  moat  ,  e  r. 

.  .  ,  f  1  f  ..i  i  1  acciuire  a  correct  pronunciation  from  the 

artistic  and  attractive  for  lovers  of  the  truly  /  ^ 

^  ,  ,  ..  printed  paffe.  The  tvpoirraphical  esecu- 

beautifiil  that  has  come  under  our  notice  ,  _  .  1  f*  e 

.  rri  1  I  •  i  1  4t  -f..  I  1  M  I  tioii  of  the  book  is  excellent, 

tliisvear.  1  he  book  is  truly  a  |;itt  book  ! 


'whicli  any  one  iiii^ht  well  bo  proud  to 
place  on  the  table  for  the  delif;ht  and  in¬ 
struction  of  the  children  and  their  yoiiiiff 
friends.  The  poems,  seventeen  in  num¬ 
ber,  are  of  a  hifjh  order,  ami  will  leave  one 
the  better  for  haviiifi  re.id  them.  'I’hey 
are  printed,  each  on  a  siiifjle  pa^e,  in  tints 
of  preen,  blue,  or  brown,  with  decor.itions 
which  add  to  tlie  beauty  of  each  jiape, 
while  the  illustrations  which  accompany 
each  poem  are  exipiisite.  It  would  be  an 
extremely  dillicult  task  to  decide  which  of 
the  poems  or  illustrations  was  the  best,  for 
they  are  indeed  all  best.  The  book,  from 
the  first  plaiice  on  the  front  cover  to  the 
last  look  at  the  back,  is  a  pleasure. 

Al’PI.It;i>  •'llhlsTI.VMTV  :  Moral  .Vspects 
of  Soidal  f^iiestions.  lly  Washington 
Gladden.  IJostoii  and  New  York  :  llouph- 
ton,  Mifllin  A' t'o.  ;  l'','tr).  pp.  .‘1211. 

To  those  who  h  tve  read  what  Mr.  Glad¬ 
den  has  written  heretofore,  no  w'ord  of 
coniniendation  for  this  beok  will  be  needed. 
The  term  ”  .Applied  Christianity ’*  will  at  i 
once  indicate  the  clear  and  com])rehensive  | 
views  of  this  dislinpiiished  writer  upon  such  j 
topics  as  Christianity  nnd  Wealth,”  ' 
“  Labor,”  ‘‘Socialism,”  ‘‘  Peace  or  War,”  ' 
‘‘ Wape  Workers.”  ‘‘Three  Danpers,” 
‘‘Social  .Science,”  ‘‘  PopiilarAiiiiisements,” 
and  ‘‘Popular  Eiliicatioii.” 

The  Moiiekn'  Spki.i.ino  Hook.  Hy  .1. 
N.  Hunt,  and  II.  1.  (iourley.  \ew  York, 
Boston,  Piitsbiirp,  and  Omaha:  Taiiitor 
Brothers  &  Co.  pp.  1(50. 

Many  teachers  dispense  wi'h  the  use  of 
a  spellinp  book,  but  it  will  undoubtedly 
remain  true,  as  heretofore,  that  the  preat 
mass  of  teachers  and  the  preat  mass  of 
pupils  will  continue  to  find  such  a  work 
quite  as  indispensible  as  any  other  text¬ 
book.  This  is  a  spellinp-bonk  jmre  and 
simple.  The  arranpemeiit  of  its  lessons  is 


.Sheldon’s  Two  -  Hook  Skkiks  of 
.\k1TI1METICS  :  Comprisinp  S/itldon's 
Complete  Arithmetic  and  Sheldon's  Ele- 
mrntarif  Arithmetic.  New  York  and 
('hicapo:  .Sheldon  A.' Co.  ;  ISS'd.  Warren 
P.  Adams,  apeiit,  'M  Hromtield  street, 
Boston. 

Amoiip  the  iiiiiltitiide  of  text-books  in 
arithmetic  these  will  receive  very  hiph 
rank.  Without  poinp  into  the  details  of 
the  subject,  it  will  be  siiflicieiit  to  say  that 
they  are  cuiistriicted  upon  no  one-idea-plaii, 
but  are  desiened  to  he  practical,  sensible, 
complete.  They  develop  every  topic  tlior- 
,  oiiphly  and  harmoniously.  The  reasoninp 
’  is  stripht  forward  and  clear.  The  problems 
I  are  carefully  prepared  and  very  numerous. 
The  treatment  of  percentape  and  btrsiiiess 
arilhmctic  merits  special  praise.  They  are 
!  worthy  the  careful  examination  of  any 
teacher  or  committee  that  is  considerinp 
the  qui^stioii  of  a  chanpe  of  text-books  on 
this  subject. 

.Se  It  MO  NS  ON  THE  1NTEUX.\TI0X.\I. 
.SrxD.vv-HCHooL  Lessons  for  18S7. 
Hy  the  Monday  Club.  Twelfth  .Series. 
Hostoii  and  Chicapo  :  Conprcpational 
Siiiid.ay-school  nnd  Publisbinp  ."society. 

pp.  iJltl.  .Sl.H.'i. 

In  this  book  twenty  well-known  clerpy- 
men  have  contributed,  each  his  own  portion 
of  forty-eipht  sermons,  one  for  each  .Siin- 
<lay,  upon  the  lessons  which  have  been 
adopteil  for  international  use  durinp  the 
I  year  18S7,  Amonp  so  many  writers  it  can 
I  hardly  be  expected  that  all  these  sermons 
•should  be  of  eijiial  merit.  They  will,  how- 
I  ever,  be  read  with  interest,  from  first  to 
^  last,  by  those  who  may  have  the  pood  for- 
j  tone  to  possess  the  hook.  The  preat  ad- 
vantape  to  be  derived  from  it  will  be  found 
I  in  the  lipht  which  it  throws  upon  the  mean- 
inp  of  the  sacred  text  and  upon  the  various 
'  topics  of  the  Siind.'iy-Bchool  lessons. 
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First  Steps  in  Scientific  Knowi.- 
EI)(>K.  By  Paul  Bi-rt,  ni**iul)(*r  of  the 
Institute  and  ex-Miuister  of  Public  In¬ 
struction  of  France.  Philadelphia ;  J. 
B.  Lippineott  Company  ;  ISS".  pp.  dlT). 
By  mail,  CO  cents. 

The  original,  from  which  this  translation 
was  made  by  Mma.  Bert,  within  three  years 
of  its  first  publication  had  a  sale  of  half  a 
million  copies.  Several  editions  in  Euf^lish 
have  been  issued  in  Great  Britain.  This  is 
the  first  .\merican  edition.  It  is  profusely 
illustrated  with  cuts,  and  is  well  adapted 
to  interest  the  peneral  reader  and  the  mem 
hers  of  the  family  circle,  as  well  as  the 
pupils  in  the  schools.  It  embraces  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  all  branches  of  scientific  knowl¬ 
edge,  .and  is  com]>rehended  in  four  jiarts  ; 
( I )  .animals  ;  (2)  plants,  stones,  .and  rocks  ; 
(3)  physics  and  chendstry  ;  (4)  anatomy 
and  phy.siology.  K.ach  part  is  bound  sep¬ 
arately,  and  mailed  for  24  cents. 

IT  .V  N  I>- It  <»0  K  EOIt  .SoFTHWOKTirs 
Means  ok  Teaciii.vo  Fractions. 
By  E.  Southworth.  principal  of  Matlier 
Schofd.  Boston.  Boston  :  .Silver,  Rogers 
it  Co.,  .*)0  Bromfield  street. 

.Sonthworth’s  fractional  tablets  are  an 
original  invention,  wliicb  will  yet  come  into 
very  general  use  and  will  be  found  to  fur¬ 
nish  a  practical  and  philosopliical  method 
of  teaching  this  intricate  subject.  This 
little  manual  will  prove  of  great  value  to 
any  teacher  who  uses  Southworth's  appa¬ 
ratus. 

The  StI'OKNt's  Ke.nt.  An  Abridgment 
f>f  Kent’s  Commentaries  on  American 
Law.  By  Eben  Francis  Thonn)son. 
With  an  introduction  bv  Hon.  T.  L. 
Nelson.  Boston  and  New  York  :  Hongli- 
ton.  Mifflin  «fe  Co.  ;  I'sSti.  jtp.  !s2..')(\ 
Every  teacher  of  civil  government,  or 
civics,  or  of  the  Constitution,  should  have 
upon  his  table  a  copy  of  this  excellent  and 
very  useful  hook.  Such  teachers  will  find 
the  chapters  on  the  law  of  mations,  the 
jurisprudence  of  the  I’nited  States,  and 
the  various  sources  of  the  municipal  law, 
of  very  great  practical  value.  Many  of 
the  higher  schools,  including  both  colleges 
and  academies,  will  find  this  work  very 
serviceable  as  a  text-book.  To  the  general 
reader  it  cannot  be  too  heartily  commended. 


i 
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'  No  one  should  pretend  to  a  liberal  educa¬ 
tion  who  has  not  read  at  le.ast  as  much  as 

■  the  Stuilfut's  Kent. 

.  CoMniXEi)  Ni  mrki:  and  Laxofage 
j  Lk«SOXS.  Coiitainiiig  eight  hundred 
Oral  and  Written  Lessons.  By  F.  11. 
Ginn  and  Ida  A.  Coady.  Teachers’ 
j  edition.  Boston  :  (Jinn  A  Co.  ;  IStm. 

I  pp.  122,  I.’)".  Mailing  price,  ;V>  cents. 

I  This  book  is  the  result  of  ))ractical  expe- 
i  rience  in  the  fchool-rooin.  It  is  arranged 
:  in  two  parts  :  ( 1 )  Number  Lessons,  and  (2) 

I  Language  Lessons.  These  are  arranged  in 
j  four  blocks,  with  fifty  lessons  in  each.  The 
lessons  form  a  continued  series  ior  each 
I  Hi'hool-day  iu  the  year,  together  with  full 
directions  for  the  teacher.  By  this  arrange- 
I  nieiit  all  the  pupils  in  the  same  grade  are 
^  required  to  do  the  same  work  at  the  same 
*  time,  and  in  a  similar  manner.  'I'he  book 
will  he  heartily  welcomed  by  all  tlioiiglitful 
teachers  into  whose  liands  it  shall  fall. 

■  Ten  Doi.i.ars  ICNTH'tiii.  Ke<  j)ing  House 
I  Well  on  'Tell  Hiillais  a  \Veek  :  How  it 
!  Has  been  Done;  How  It  May  he  Done 
i  Again.  By  (hitherine  Owen.  Hoiigh- 
‘  ton,  Mifflin  iV  Co.  ;  ISsT.  |ip.  27it. 

I  The  reader  will  find  in  this  hook  much 
more  than  a  treatise  on  eci'Uimiy  in  the 
'  household.  I'nder  the  guise  of  a  story  is 
presented  very  clever  lessons  in  cooking, 
marketiug.  and  the  general  arrangements 
,  of  the  f.'iinily. 


I  CoFHSi;  IN  ('.ESAR.  .‘sAI.l.t  ST.  AM) 

,  Cicero.  With  Notes,  a  Map  of  Gaul, 
and  a  Speeial  Dictionary.  By  Alliert 
Harkness.  I’li.D..  LL.D.  Revised  edi¬ 
tion.  with  colored  ilhistrations.  New 
I  York  :  D.  Appleton  A  (T>.  ;  1886. 

pp.li-.'.’). 

I  Professor  Harkness  here  gives  to  the 
students  in  Latin  four  hooks  of  Cassar’s 
(Jallic  War  ;  eight  orations  of  Cicero;  and 
'  The  Catiline  of  Sallust.  This  revised  edi¬ 
tion  is  superbly  illustrated  with  colored 
plates  and  the  finest  and  clearest  maps. 

,  The  notes  are  exceedingly  judicious  and 
practical.  The  vocabulary  for  ('icero  and 
1  ('lesar  mav  be, — probably  is, — demanded 
j  by  most  schools  ;  hut  unquestionably  many 
I  of  the  better  class  of  teachers  would  prefer 
that  their  students  should  be  advised  or 
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obliged  to  rely  upon  the  lexicon  for  defi-  I 
nitiuns.  The  book  has  had  extended  use 
hitherto,  and  in  its  revised  form  will  prove  | 
of  still  greater  utility.  ! 

ANXrAL  RkI'OKT  of  TIIK  Sfl'KUIN-  1 
TKXDKXT  OF  Pl’HI.IC  InhTKL’CTION  j 
for  New  Hampshire.  Manchester  :  John  ' 
B.  Clark,  public  printer  ;  IWG.  pp.  J20.  ! 
The  schools  of  New  Hampshire  are 
making  great  progress  under  the  intelli¬ 
gent  supervision  of  their  excellent  superin¬ 
tendent,  ex-Senator  Patterson.  The  ex¬ 
tracts  from  the  school  reports  are,  many  of 
them,  interesting  and  profitable,  The  re¬ 
port  of  the  superintendent  is  broad,  cath¬ 
olic,  sensible,  and  practical. 

Nf.W  IIlSTOmCAI,  ATI.AH  and  (iK.N- 
KltAL  lllsTOUY.  By  Robert  H.  I,ab- 
berton.  New  York  :  Townsend  Mac 
Couii ;  IHSG.  pp.  2iJ.  Quarto.  $2.40. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  historical 
atlases  ever  published.  The  arrangement, 
typography,  and  style  of  maps  are  excel¬ 
lent.  It  embraces  the  history  and  the 
maps  of  the  whole  world.  In  general  it  is 
remarkably  accurate.  In  each  series  of 
maps  every  countrv  has  its  color,  which  is 
retained  in  successive  ma])s.  'I'his  new 
edition  has  fifty  new  maps.  Among  these 
are  maps  showing  the  latest  boundary  of 
Russia,  new  maps  of  Kfigland,  maps  of 
Early  Colonial  Hrants  and  Patents,  the 
Berlin  Treaty,  a  map  of  the  time  of  Philip 
II.,  etc.  There  are  104  maps  in  all.  The 
book  covers  all  periods  of  school  and  col¬ 
lege  historical  study,  and  at  the  same  time 
meets  the  wants  of  the  general  reader.  It 
will  be  found  of  the  greatest  value  to  all 
historical  students. 

My  Land  and  Watku  Fkikxds.  By 
Mary  E.  Bamford.  lllus.  Boston :  I). 
Lotlirop  &  Co.  Price,  $1..50. 

The  author  of  this  entertaining  and  in¬ 
structive  book  has  rendered  inestimable 
service  to  young  readers  by  its  preparation. 
The  frog  opens  the  bot)k  with  a  “talk” 
about  himself.  Then  the  grasshopper  re¬ 
lates  his  experience,  and  is  followed  by  the 
bee,  the  crab,  the  snail,  the  oyster,  the  ant, 
the  spider,  the  mud  turtle,  and  the  mos-  I 
quito,  all  of  them  giving  their  views  of  life 


from  their  own  individual  standpoint.  The 
author  has  made  herself  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  curious  facts  connected  with  each 
of  these  little  creatures,  and  imparts  them 
in  a  fascinating  manner.  The  volume  is 
well  illustrated. 

Gkxevka  ;  Or,  The  Old  Oak  Chest.  A 
Christmas  Story,  by  Susan  E.  Wallace; 
with  illustrations  by  General  Lew  Wal¬ 
lace.  New  York  :  Worthington  Com¬ 
pany,  747  Broadway;  1SS7.  pp.  GO. 
This  old  story  is  beautifully  told  by  the 
author,  and  will  he  to  the  readers  a  new 
story,  even  though  it  has  been  read  a  dozen 
times  before.  Mrs.  Wallace  writes  with 
an  ease  and  grace  which  is  charming  and 
will  captivate  all  her  readers.  The  illus¬ 
trations  are  printed  in  black,  on  tinted 
panels,  which  give  the  whole  a  rich  effect. 
The  entire  mechanical  work  is  of  the 
highest  order,  —  paper,  press-work,  and 
'  binding  being  an  honor  to  the  publishers. 

The  Ql'AltTEltl.Y  .lotltNAI  OF  J](0- 
NOMlcs.  Vol.  I.,  No.  1.  October,  ISSt). 
Published  for  Harvard  University.  i{'2.(X> 
a  year.  Geo.  11.  Ellis,  Boston. 

This  quarterly  is  designed  as  a  medium 
of  publication  for  studies  in  economic  his¬ 
tory,  criticism,  and  speculation.  The  pres¬ 
ent  number  contains  The  Reaction  in  Po¬ 
litical  Economy,  by  Charles  F.  Dunbar ; 
Private  Monopolies  and  Public  Rights, 
Arthur  T.  Hadley;  Silver  Before  Congress 
in  18SG.  S.  Dana  Horton  ;  Notes  and  Mem¬ 
oranda  ;  Correspondence  ;  Recent  Publi  • 
cations  upon  Economics ;  Wagner  on  the 
Present  State  of  Political  Economy  ;  and 
Prices  in  Ireland.  This  promises  to  be  a 
valuable  quarterly. 

SlIDI'I'ELI.’s  MdDEUN  IIorSES.  Vol.  I., 
No.  4.  October,  188(i.  $1.0(1  a  number  : 
$4.00  a  year. 

This  work,  large  folio,  is  published  quar¬ 
terly  by  the  Co-operative  Building  Plan 
Association,  at  101  Broadway,  New  York, 
The  present  number  has  a  colored  view  of  a 
modern  cottage ;  fifty-one  designs  for  mod¬ 
ern  houses,  with  plans,  descriptions,  and 
costs,  from  $G00  to  $1.7,000;  two  designs 
for  stables  and  carriage  houses ;  over-man¬ 
tels;  landscape  gardening;  about  picture 
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bangiog  and  picture  frames ;  the  habita¬ 
tions  of  man  in  all  ages,  etc.  All  who 
haye  any  intention  of  building  will  find 
this  publication  of  great  value. 

Fokkkjx  Hooks. 

Messieurs  Leccne  and  Oudin,  of  No.  17 
me  Bonaparte,  Paris,  are  the  most  enter¬ 
prising  of  the  great  French  publishing 
houses  which  handle  educational  books. 
Their  literary  catalogue  is  also  very  rich 
and  attractive  for  students  of  French  in 
this  country.  In  the  series  of  Classii/ues 
Popidaires  are  an  edition  of  ('orneille, 
edited  by  Emile  Faguet ;  the  Hind,  with 
notes,  by  A.  Conant ;  F€neion,  by  G.  Bizos ; 
and  M'rhelet,  by  F.  Corroard.  These  are  in 
cloth,  at  two  francs  and  a  half  (•')()  cents) 
apiece,  and  may  be  ordered  direct  from 
the  publishers  with  an  addition  of  10  cents 
a  volume  for  postage.  The  editor  of  Cor¬ 
neille,  studies  the  “  Cid,”  “  Horace,” 

“  Polyeucte.”  “  NicomCde,”  ‘‘  Don  San- 
che  d’  Aragon,”  ”  Pompee,”  and  “  Serto- 
rius,”  the  eight  plays  of  this  dramatist 
which  last  the  best  both  on  the  stage  and 
in  the  library.  Mr.  Bizos  reviews  the 
works  of  Fonelon  with  clearness  and  accu¬ 
racy,  and  the  other  books  of  the  series  are 
up  to  a  high  standard  of  classroom  arrange 
ment. 

Two  books  on  modern  literateiirs  which 
are  of  special  interest  are  Les  Contempo- 
rains,  first  and  second  series,  by  .lules 
Lem.aitre.  All  the  famous  men  and 
women  of  letters  in  the  Paris  of  to-day, — 
Sully,  Prudhomme,  Madame  Adam,  Le¬ 
conte  de  Lisle,  Arniand  Silvestre,  Francois  | 
Coppee,  Fram-isqiie  Sarcey,  Monsieur  and  ; 
Madame  Daiidet.  and  a  dozen  of  their  fa¬ 
mous  contemporaries, — appear  here.  Their 
lives  and  their  works  pass  before  one  in  a 
bright  kaleidoscopic  relation ;  and  the 
pleasure  of  studying  them  is  doubled  by 
the  charm  of  M.  Lemaitre’s  style. 

The  Grand  blasters  of  the  Sevente'  nth 
Century  is  the  title  of  a  popular,  yet  fairly 
thorough  study,  by  M.  Faguet,  of  the 
Frenchmen  of  that  great  period. 

Madame  de  Maintenon  ua  n  Teacher  is 
by  the  diligent  and  successful  M.  Emile 


Faguet.  It  is  a  clever  and  serviceable 
compilation  of  her  letters,  conversations, 
and  sayings  upon  the  subject  of  education 
M.  V  essiot,  who  is  General  Inspector  of 
Primary  Instruction  in  Paris,  has  just  pub¬ 
lished  through  Lecene  and  Oudin  two 
pedagogical  studies,  De  V  Education  a 
L'Ecole  and  De  L' Ensignment  a  L'Ecole, 
valuable  for  their  elucidation  of  educa¬ 
tional  methods  in  France. 

A  book  of  particular  service  to  students 
of  the  comparative  literature  of  this  cen¬ 
tury  is  M.  Ernest  Dupuy’s  The  Grand 
I  Masters  of  Russian  Literature.  It  takes  a 
Frenchman  to  appreciate  the  Bussiancbar- 
I  acter  and  the  Russian  literature ;  and  M. 

I  Dupuy  has  to  the  full  the  modern  spirit 
'  wliich  finds  the  refinement  of  art  in  the 
study  of  the  uncouth,  the  half-developed, 
the  unexpressed  types  of  mankind.  His 
studies  of  Gogol,  Tourguenef,  and  (’omte 
Tolsto'i  are  sympathetic  and  picturesque. 
One  is  rather  glad  than  otherwise,  on  read¬ 
ing  him,  that  we.  of  English  tongue,  still 
gain  most  of  our  knowledge  of  the  Russian 
literature  throuiih  the  French. 

DkaK  Gatks,  One  of  the  Gates  Children. 
By  Josephine  R.  Baker.  Boston:  Con¬ 
gregational  Sunday  .School  and  Publish¬ 
ing  Society.  pages.  $1.2*). 

Dear  is  one  of  five  children  in  the  Gates 
family.  Her  brothers  and  sisters  are 
named  Rouiidtop,  Sqiiaretop,  Pet,  aud 
Tiptop.  The  Gates  house  stood  on  the 
top  of  a  bleak,  bare  hill.  The  Gates  farm 
was  stony  and  sterile.  The  little  girl. 
Dear,  had  many  queer  adventures,  which 
are  told  in  so  delightful  a  way  that  every 
boy  and  girl  who  takes  up  this  book  will 
wish  to  read  it  through.  It  contains  much 
common  sense,  and  the  moral  is  excellent. 

Intehmediate  Pkobi,em.s  IX  Arith¬ 
metic.  For  .Junior  Clas.ses.  Contain¬ 
ing  more  than  two  thousand  problems  in 
Fractions.  Heduction,  and  Decimals.  By 
Emma  A  Welch.  Syracuse.  New  York : 
C.  W.  Bardeen,  pp.  Shi.  :*>()  cents. 

I  C.  W.  Bardeen,  the  enterprising  publisher 
I  of  the  ”  School  Bulletin  Publications,” 

I  has  a  large  list  of  valuable  books  for  teach- 
'  era.  Send  for  his  catalogue. 


